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HE past twelve months have brought important changes and 

T some progress. The downward trends have been stopped with 

an effort to control forces. The fact that there is an agency try- 

ing to give an upward direction to business has tended to renew con- 
fidence which in itself helped the situation. 

While last January found us with 13 million unemployed 

and with the black certainty of an increase in that 
1934 number, over 3 million have found jobs and 4,600,000 
are employed on relief work. 

Last January total wages were on a yearly level of 23 billion 
dollars (30 billions less than 1929), while now they are on a 30 
billion dollar yearly level—an increase of 7 billions. One of the 
greatest gains is the substitution of work relief for doles. 

While these indications show improvement, we realize that there 
are still millions without incomes or jobs that mean a livelihood. 
These millions face the New Year with a feeling of defeat and frus- 
tration. Until these have a part in our normal living, neither they 
nor the rest of us can have security or comfort. Neither as individ- 
uals nor as groups can we make substantial progress while this enor- 
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10 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
mous number of needy exist. We have yet to stimulate the heavy 
industries—machine tools and those supplies required for construction 
purposes. Movements for home building and replacement would help 
to this end. 

Our problem is that of making prosperity possible for all groups. 
Our business world is accustomed to think in terms of prosperity for 
the individual manager of separate enterprises. If the individuals 
prospered, we looked for general prosperity. But this theory runs 
counter to our present-day power production capable of supplying 
more than our consumers can buy. Our urgent problem is to reverse 
this procedure so as to aim for balanced progress—we must organize 
and we must have information for informed action by various groups. 
When our business institutions are organized, they perform three 
types of activities—buying raw material, fabricating and selling the 
product or services. As these functions are interrelated and inter- 
dependent, the individuals concerned with any one function are affected 
by the other and are therefore concerned with the other two. Our 
machinery for promoting balanced progress must set up organization 
for intelligent control in these three fields and for their participation in 
coordinated control of the whole industry. If such is the case our 
adversities may bring us to a higher level of thinking and acting that 
will afford spiritual as well as material satisfaction. 


Crossroads The new principle of balanced progress proposes a 
check on those who have enjoyed places of strategic 
control and acquired domination. Balanced progress means that 
standards shall be established based on even handed justice and that 
there shall be a more equitable distribution of income from joint 
work. Only more equitable distribution of income in the form of 
higher purchasing power for wage earners and small salaried persons 
can sustain industries at capacity and along with shortening of the 
work week, provide jobs for all. Only by organization in voluntary 
groups for cooperation, can we maintain our industrial and social 
‘civilization. If we fail in this endeavor at cooperation, the alternative 
is government control either by a bureaucracy or a dictator. 

If cooperation is to succeed we must face a few plain facts: 
Employers are to organize in trade associations, workers in trade 
unions, consumers in representative bodies, while the government acts 
as impartial chairman. The right of each one of these groups to unite 
in organizations of its own creation and under its own control, must 
not be questioned. If employers undertake to control either consumer 
or worker organizations, they simply extend employer functions and 
balance in policy or decision is thrown out of plumb. Recognizing 
this principle, the National Recovery Act guarantees to employees the 
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right to organize in unions and manage their own affairs. The corol- 
lary of this right is restraint upon any effort by employers to penalize 
workers who join unions, to suggest or dictate the form of the worker 
organization, to supervise or in any way control worker elections, 
to use employer funds to sustain so-called employee representation 
plans, to influence or coerce in any way employees to join or refrain 
from joining any labor organization. Workers should have absolute 
freedom of choice without any type of influence or coercion. To sum 
up, employers should be ordered to cease and desist from all efforts 
to organize workers in company unions or to interfere with their 
right to join a union. If employers will not respect the right of 
workers to organize, as enacted by Congress, then Labor shall have 
to ask to have employers restrained specifically from doing those 
things which undermine this right. From all over the country comes 
reports of schemes to defeat Section 7 of the National Recovery Act. 

There is a concerted drive to wear down union activities, to 
outgeneral the workers by tactics of delay which outlast union re- 
sources, and which again would return workers to helplessness and 
frustration. Such employers are defeating the purposes of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and are turning its administration back into the 
hands of those who caused the catastrophe of 1929. 

Two major industrial codes have expired in the last month. 
Both codes were unsatisfactory to Labor. Labor was denied an 
opportunity to present its objections and to have them given fair 
consideration. Without the public hearing which constitutes the only 
opportunity Labor and the Consumer representatives have to present 
suggestions and get information on how the code is operating, the 
steel and automobile codes were extended. Neither one of the codes 
provides for representatives of those interested groups in the code 
authority. Under neither code is an industrial relations board set 
up to assure justice for wage earners. ‘Labor is thus excluded from 
the only avenues by which it might influence a code in operation. If 
at the expiration of a code, there is not opportunity for hearing of 
the views of all concerned and employers only are considered, is 
not the code a new agency for increasing unbalance in control and 
for building up dictatorial powers? The extension of a code is to 
all intents and purposes a decision of code policy to cover a new 
period and should come under the same regulations as the law provides 
for the formulation of codes. 

These serious difficulties can be remedied by changes in the polli- 
cies of the Administrator. If he refuses to act, legislative amend- 
ment becomes necessary. 
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The Right The right to organize in unions of their own choos- 
To Organize ing has been legally assured Labor by a number of 

separate legislative enactments. If Labor has this 
right, then it has the right to exercise it freely and without intimida- 
tion. Any infringement of such right is illegal and unwarranted. 
These seem like very obvious axioms and the necessity for their restate- 
ment reflects the lack of respect in the way employers are observing the 
latest enactment of Labor’s right to organize—Section 7 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which is the one mandatory provision 
in all codes. 

First, industrial representatives tried to nullify the law by writing 
restrictions and modifications into the codes. A few of such codes 
were approved. Later the President ruled that Section 7 could not 
be modified. Still modifications of this section were included in codes 
submitted to the National Recovery Administration—some were 
promptly eliminated while in other cases the deputy took the position 
that only the President should eliminate such illegal provisions. Con- 
sequently codes are published as approved which contain restrictions 
on the workers’ right to organize carrying inconspicuous footnotes 
that the President deleted the provisions. All of these things reflect 
an unwillingness to obey the law and the will to evade it. It is ex- 
pressly an organization of industry based on a denial of rights to a 
very large group. This situation must be changed as a basis for 
\ justice to Labor. Finally on December 18 the President approved 
the extension of a code containing the interpretation which he him- 
self had declared should not be included in any code. 

At the very heart of justice for Labor lies the right to organize— 
to plan and direct decisions to promote the welfare of wage earners. 
Organization of labor in unions is primarily the concern of labor, to 
be guided and promoted by the workers themselves. Recognition of 
this right to organize and select their own representatives is spe- 
cifically stated in the National Recovery Act. Any employer who 
interferes with this right by attempting to control or dictate forms or 
policies is clearly violating the law. Any employer who prescribes a 
form of organization, pays the workers who serve in the organiza- 
tion, who issues propaganda for his own organization and against the 
union, is clearly trying to coerce or control his employees’ choice of 
representation. 

The Railroad Administrator after a careful inquiry into the 
facts has ordered railway executives to keep their hands off of em- 
ployee representation plans. 

Neither can an employer insist upon “dealing with” his employees 
as individuals. Such a one-sided “bargain” is so obviously flagrantly 
unfair that no impartial person could support it. Section 7 (b) of 
the Recovery Act is mandatory—the President must encourage col- 
lective agreements in those industries covered by codes. 
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Clearly in the coming era in industrial relationships, collective 
bargaining is one of the necessary agencies for balance in industrial 
progress. The sooner employers recognize the constructive value 
of this development and turn to developing the spirit and technics 
of cooperation, the sooner they will remove causes of strife and dis- 
content, the extravagance of the spy system, lawyer fees, injunction 
costs, the expense of anti-labor lobbies, of constant conniving to 
frustrate the efforts of employees to form unions. 

The success of the National Recovery Administration will not 
rest upon its recognition or acceptance of the right of workers to 
organize and select their own representatives with all the implications 
of these rights. Upon this cornerstone we can build honest and just 
industrial relations and assure workers sound and lasting progress. 
Any compromise or faltering in this issue will move us more quickly 
toward revolution and overthrow of existing institutions. 


Outsiders A number of industrial managements are warning their 

employees against “outsiders.” The mysterious “out- 
sider” is always a union organizer or a union executive—persons 
oustide the control of the corporation or management. Apparently 
this is the reason why they are busy sending propaganda to their 
employees against outsiders. 

The most recent of this type of letter brought to our attention 
reminds the employees of a steel company “that you or some of your 
fellow employees would know better how to speak for you than any 
outsider.” This steel president fears that an “outsider”—union 
executive—would not know as much about local conditions as one of 
the employees of the company. He feared the outsider would not 
go to the trouble to compare local work conditions with those in com- 
petitive concerns. The steel president went on to insinuate that an 
outsider—a union representative—would not give disinterested serv- 
ice, could not find out whether the company could pay higher wages, 
and would make unreasonable demands. 

Let us consider the position this steel president was trying to urge 
on his employees. His employees were accustomed to spend about 
eight hours a day in the plant. They had neither time nor opportunity 
to know what was going on throughout the plant or in the executive 
offices. Should any worker have the courage to walk into the chief 
executive’s office to talk over his wages, hours or working conditions, 
what chance would he have to hold his own against the volume of 
information the president could marshal or against his status of 
authority with power to discharge. No employer who denies his em- 
ployees the right to organize would meet with individual employees 
as man to man, to discuss issues frankly. The effect of denying 
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employees the right to choose a representative outside their own ranks 
is to deny them the right of counsel. 

The duties of representing employees requires a very different 
type of experience and study from what comes out of the daily responsi- 
bilities of a producing worker. The representative must have knowl- 
edge of the work and problems of individual employees, and be familiar 
with details of management and its financial status. He must have 
status that will enable him to meet the executive on an equal footing. 
A union executive who meets with workers in the industry all over the 
country, whose office is a clearing house for industry-wide experience, 
who is accustomed to confer with industrial executives and familiar 
with conference procedure—certainly has advantages for handling 
workers’ problems that wage earners accustomed only to shop work 
do not possess. To deny workers the services of an experienced union 
executive is to place them at serious disadvantage from the beginning 
— it denies them the services of the expert best equipped to help them. 

Let us turn to the other point: Is a union executive an outsider? 
Is he serving only because he gets something out of it? The ties 
between the union executive and those who constitute the unions he 
serves are among the strongest and most fundamental of human rela- 
tionships. Nothing in their experiences is outside his concern. He 
is responsible for finding how to promote their welfare and better- 
ment in all fields. He is selected by the union members who pay for 
his services. 

Union representatives are outsiders only in the sense that they 
are not on the employer’s payroll and therefore not under the com- 
pany’s control. On the other hand, when any employer undertakes to 
counsel with his employees on how they are to decide matters of repre- 
sentation or manage organization to take care of their interests, he is 
in serious danger of getting “outside” his functions. 


Weirton—A A test of Labor’s right under the National Recovery 
Test Case Act is the Weirton case. The Weirton Company has 

plants in Weirton and Clarksburg, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. A strike occurred in the plants of this company 
which was brought to the attention of the National Labor Board. The 
employees of the company were exercising their rights under the law 
to join a trade union when the company forced a company plan on 
them. Many of those who objected and maintained their union affili- 
ation were laid off. They charged discrimination. Complaint was 
filed with the National Labor Board which heard the case October 16. 
The hearing ended with an agreement, signed jointly by the representa- 
tives of the company and representatives of employees, to hold an 
election on December 15, under the auspices of the National Labor 
Board. 
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After this agreement was reached, union workers charge that 
the company put on a swift organizing campaign. Workers who 
refused to join the company plan were discharged. Among some 
discharged were workers who had been in the plant for 10 to 15 years. 
It was alleged that more than 400 were discharged for union affilia- 
tion—a charge very hard to prove because the purpose could be con- 
cealed under many other pretexts. 

On December 11, the Board issued rules which prescribed the 
number of representatives for each department; provided for nomina- 
tions by secret ballot or by petition—stipulating that a list of eligible 
voters by departments be supplied by the company and a copy posted 
two days prior to the election; that employees (not in supervisory 
positions) eligible to vote were those who have been on the payroll the 
last half of November 1933 and have been in the employ of the com- 
pany sixty days or more preceding December 11, and all others who 
were on the payroll for the first half of September; that polling places 
and voting hours be designated; prohibiting electioneering within fifty 
feet of the polls; the election to be under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Labor Board which would have the ballots prepared and appoint 
election boards. Representatives elected were to serve one year. 

Pursuant to this plan the National Labor Board summoned 
representatives of the local lodge of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and of the company union, to Washington 
to confer on arrangements for the election. 

The representatives of the company union refused to permit the 
Federal Government (National Labor Board) to supervise any elec- 
tion other than the regular company union election scheduled for 
December 11. They said they had changed their by-laws “so that 
everything was fair” and that they rejected all the Board’s rules except 
supervision of the election. The chairman of the committee announced 
willingness to defy the Board and flout the government. 

The action of the committee meant that the committee proposed 
a company union election instead of an election which would indicate 
choice of employees as between the company plan and the union. 

When the National Labor Board appealed to the president of 
the company, Ernest Weir replied, ‘‘We must consider any agreement 
with you terminated and the election will proceed in accordance with 
rules adopted by the employees organization.” 

The authority of the National Recovery Administration and the 
National Labor Board to assure workers the right to collective bar- 

gaining were thus curtly refused. The Weirton Steel Company pro- 
ceeded with its company dominated election. The National Labor 
Board has applied for an injunction. The issue is crucial. 
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Child Labor Twenty states have ratified the Child Labor Amend- 
Amendment ment—more than the half-way stage. Last year 


the American Federation of Labor revived the move- 
ment for ratification, which had been halted by the depression. Con- 
trol of child labor through the codes augmented the interest that had 
already been aroused. 

Minimum wages fixed in many industries caused many to lose 
interest in opposing regulation of child labor, so the movement to 
empower Congress to fix federal standards keeps steadily on. 

The following states have ratified: Arkansas, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado, Michigan, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, West Virginia, Minnesota, Maine, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Labor is urged to do its utmost to secure the necessary ratifica- 
tions in coming sessions of state legislatures to finish the job we began 
years ago. 
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AN INTERPRETATIVE FORECAST—N. R. A.* 


Orpway TEAD 
Editor of Economic Books, Harper Brothers 
Lecturer, Columbia University 


. WALTER C. TEAGLE 
has recently said that “we 
are on a new road, a one-way 
street, by which we can never return.” 

Perhaps this is the most important 
thing for business men to remember 
about the N. R. A. We can never 
return to the status quo ante. Funda- 
mentally, if all the N. R. A. legislation 
were taken off the books in 1934— 
as it almost certainly will not be— 
the status of business in relation to 
competitive practices and in relation 
to negotiations with employees can 
never be turned back to the situation 
that was typical in 1929. 

As soon as business men admit this, 
they will be readier to have a flexible 
and open mind about the future, which 
will help to lessen the present wide- 
spread bewilderment and fear with 
which they face tomorrow. At least, 
an understanding of what seems to be 
ahead if present trends remain in 
operation may lead to a more sympa- 
thetic understanding. And it is one 
of the assumptions of this paper that 
these trends, as I propose to outline 
them, will continue in operation. 

The big question is as to how 
rapidly we will go and whether our 
intermediate steps will be full of con- 
flict and hostility. 


*From an address at the annual meeting of 
the Taylor Society, New York, December 6, 1933. 





It may be objected that all this was 
not the case after the War when the 
whole cry from 1919 to 1922 was 
back to “business as usual.” But it is 
my contention that the fundamental 
economic situation of this country, as 
well as the general economic literacy, 
has undergone considerable develop- 
ment since 1919; and it is idle to ex- 
pect that a period of marked recovery 
will see a rapid face-about to a busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude. . 

Without trying further to prove 
this point I would merely suggest that 
the economic forces today which in- 
evitably press us forward in a new 
direction are increasing competitive 
marketing costs, increasing trends to- 
ward consolidation in manufacture, 
distribution and banking, increasing 
output per unit of capital and labor, 
increasing pressure for mass purchas- 
ing power, increasing sentiment 
against excessive investment and ex- 
cessive return from investment,—and 
finally an increasing demand for 
strong labor organization. 

Because of the pronounced effects 
of this combination of influences which 
have been set in motion, there is a 
real danger that business men may 
prove to be their own worst enemies 
if their obstruction to the N. R. A. 
becomes more active than it has al- 
ready shown itself to be in certain 
instances. There is, in the first place, 
the danger that they will destroy 
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whatever morale influences they had 
built up with their workers by the 
development of personnel work in the 
last fifteen years. For there had been 
areal gain here. But now the recog- 
nition of the right of labor to organize 
and to speak through representatives 
of its own choosing, which the N.R.A. 
explicitly recognizes, has naturally 
prompted aggressive efforts at labor 
organization. And if these are con- 
sistently and stubbornly obstructed, 
the loss of employee good will will 
undoubtedly prove serious,—indeed 
has probably already been an adverse 
factor. 

In the second place, there is the 
danger that business executives may 
diminish whatever good will they 
may have built up in the consumer 
world, if they persistently use the 
N. R. A. machinery as an instrument 
for creating unduly high, monopo- 
listic or semi-monopolistic prices and 
for restricting production and poten- 
tial productivity so that high prices 
can prevail and all the present high- 
cost marginal producers are allowed 
to stay in business. 

In the field of personnel relations 
in industry, business has up to now 
followed policies which on the whole 
meant doing things for the workers. 
Personnel work has in essence been of 
that character. 

And consumers have on the whole 
up to now had to rely on the forces of 
competition to keep prices down, and 
upon unregulated free enterprise to 
keep production abundant and produc- 
tivity increasing. 

The N. R. A. now confronts us 
with a radically different situation in 
both of these directions. It proposes 
to allow workers and consumers to 


speak directly for themselves. It 
fosters certain specific conditions as 
to joint relations with workers which 
vitally alter the process of negotiation 
—as well as provisions for minimum 
wages and maximum hours. And it 
at least looks toward some control of 
production and of prices, and of new 
investment under some public super- 
vision, all of which is potentially a 
radical departure from all precedents. 

Fundamentally, the N. R. A. sup- 
ported by other features of the New 
Deal program involves a new recog- 
nition of the organic place in the 
scheme of things of labor, of the con- 
sumer and of the investor. Broadly 
speaking, American economic activity 
has up to this time been animated by 
the incentive of individual rewards 
out of productive enterprise. The N. 
R. A. says in no unmistakable terms 
that from now on American economic 
activity is to be helped to develop in 
the direction of broader democratic 
use, and therefor with fuller social 
control of the results, of economic ef- 
fort. Indeed, members of the Ad- 
ministration have again and again said 
explicitly that their program looked 
to a shift in the distribution of our an- 
nual national income, so that a larger 
proportion will go to wage and salary 
earners and a lesser proportion to 
owners as such. 

This policy has, of course, disturb- 
ing implications for those who own, 
and for those managers who primarily 
want to represent owners. It is not 
surprising, therefore, nor should it 
necessarily be construed as socially un- 
fortunate, that the resistance by em- 
ployers to the plain intent and impli- 
cations of this whole policy, has 
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brought in its wake a marked increase 
of active strikes by manual workers, 
by farmers, and by unorganized con- 
sumer-buyers who refuse to pay cur- 
rent prices. The present situation 
does unquestionably present a real con- 
flict of economic interests. And em- 
ployers, especially those of the old 
school labor under a real fear that 
their control, their privacy, and their 
profits are in jeopardy. 

The real question is whether own- 
ers and employers can see the hand- 
writing on the wall—can see the intent 
of the Administration and of the great 
majority of people who support it— 
plainly enough to allow their policy 
of obstruction to change into one of 
greater alignment with the trends. 
Such cooperation exercised in good 
faith in relation to collective negotia- 
tion and fair prices could mean the 
retention of a good deal of trade 
autonomy of such a sort that the 
phrase “industrial self-government” 
might gradually be applied to it. 
Whereas if there is strong resistance 
to labor organization and insistence 
on high profits, public pressure might 
force a degree of public intervention 
and government control in the next 
two or three years which might be too 
clumsy, unwieldy and stultifying to be 
good from any point of view. 

One may not blame people for be- 
ing afraid that their favored position 
at the top of the economic heap is en- 
dangered. Itsurelyis. But the func- 
tion of management, as such, is not 
endangered. And the function of 
supplying capital out of ownership is 
not at the moment going to be taken 
completely away from private owners. 
For managers and owners to obstruct 
change, however, is likely to retard an 





evolution of functions in a more so- 
cialized direction. It may well lead 
by legislative intervention to sudden 
shifts to a far less favorable position 
than they now enjoy. Good strategy 
would from their own point of view 
dictate more cooperation with the 
trend. 

It is no doubt because of recogni- 
tion of the dangers in the present situ- 
ation that Mr. Gerard Swope has re- 
cently come forward with a modifica- 
tion of his earlier proposals looking 
toward a permanent national eco- 
nomic council representative of all 
economic interests, which might con- 
ceivably and eventually take over the 
over-all organization of the N. R. A. 
and act as an economic super-cabinet. 

I am not here concerned with the — 
details of Mr. Swope’s proposal. Nor 
is the primary theme of the address 
the need for economic planning as 
such—although this whole objective is 
obviously here implied to be desirable. 

My primary theme is that some 
kind of permanent national economic 
organization is bound to eventuate 
in this country in the next few years; 
and that it will inevitably bring under 
its supervisory and regulatory wing 
many of the activities with which the 
N. R. A. is now charged. 

My theme is further that no such 
supreme economic council can func- 
tion in any realistic way without be- 
ing dependent upon and built up out 
of organizations of our respective in- 
dustries which are broadly similar to 
our best trade associations or insti- 
tutes today—with certain qualifica- 
tions which I will presently set forth, 
as to how these shall be constituted 
for regulative purposes. 

My theme is, finally, that if business 
men would come quickly and generally 
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to understand that industry-wide or- 
ganization is an inevitable economic 
trend, they will be prepared to co- 
operate with the N. R. A. as an evolv- 
ing institution in a new and gratifying 
way. For then they will see that there 
is some sense, some philosophy and 
some economic justification in present 
events; and see also that the present 
effort which the Administration is 
furthering toward organization and 
representation of workers and of con- 
sumers, toward protection of in- 
vestors and toward control of com- 
mercial bank credit, is not just a tem- 
porary fad of the brain trust, but is 
part of a fundamental economic phi- 
losophy, and represents a trend which 
cannot be stopped—and should not! 

For, irrespective of how the 
N. R. A. came into existence, its total 
effort today unmistakably represents 


the expression of an evolutionary phi- 
losophy in the direction of democratic 
economic control which, more or less 
articulately, the Administration is 


backing. President Roosevelt has 
himself used approvingly such phrases 
regarding this development and its 
machinery as “industrial self-govern- 
ment” and “economic constitutional 
order.” 

I do not believe these phrases are 
just words which can be taken by em- 
ployers as requiring no changes in 
their own present outlook and meth- 
ods. They imply a new alignment of 
economic interests,—and one which 
depends for its effective working on an 
organization of those interests. The 
Administration appears to be clear 
that it will encourage such organiza- 
tion of these various interests and 
support the efforts of such organiza- 
tions to secure open representation. 


We seem faced by at least two pos- 
sible next step alternatives. We may 
take the road of strongly concentrated 
economic organization controlled pre- 
dominantly by present large industri- 
alists and their bankers, with perhaps 
some nominal sop to organized labor. 
That way will lie a kind of American 
fascism which it might take a genera- 
tion to throw off, although another 
era of prosperity with its inevitable 
subsequent depression might shorten 
this period. 

Another possible road would be a 
deliberate governmental fostering of 
representative organization among 
workers and consumers with strong 
public control of capital and credit 
issue building up a virtual series of 
modern guilds with a tripartite con- 
trol in each industry and an economic 
super-cabinet of coordination. If 
the owning groups could be brought to 
accept this alternative they can un- 
doubtedly survive as somewhat auton- 
omous functionaries for some years, 
although a public policy of encroach- 
ing control would gradually lessen 
profits and lessen other prerogatives 
of ownership. 

There may be other possible alter- 
natives. But if these two are the most 
likely ones, my own position would 
be that if business men are successful 
in establishing the first one—the fas- 
cist capitalist state—they are sowing 
the wind and will eventually reap the 
whirlwind. They are obstructing the 
line of moderation in evolution in 
favor of a temporary advantage and 
exercise of power from which the fu- 
ture might very possibly see them 
violently dethroned. 

The way of fascistic capitalism for 
America may be in the cards—but 
it will only be inevitable because own- 
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ers see their own interests in a too 
shortsighted and narrow way. Ullti- 
mately, it would seem, economic con- 
stitutionalism will come. Whether it 
comes gradually with private owners 
as temporary partners or ultimately 
with these owners progressively dis- 
possessed, is perhaps the central issue. 

However, it is because I see it as 
still a possibility that we might elect 
the second, middle course alternative, 
that I would like to go on to suggest 
how we might consciously work in that 
direction. 

Concretely, hope for this second 
alternative seems to me to require, 
first, that everything possible be done 
to bring employers into their proper 
trade associations. Personally, I 
would favor some degree of compul- 
sion in this direction in the law or in 
the codes. And no doubt it will be 
advisable to group our hundreds of 
trade associations under a much 
smaller number of large industrial 
groupings for administrative pur- 
poses. Everything possible should be 
done to strengthen the effectiveness of 
trade association and “institute” func- 
tioning. 

By the same token it seems to me, 
second, to require that the sooner op- 
position to the effort of workers to 
organize is recognized as futile, the 
better off we will be. Such opposition 
is dangerously obstructive, anti-social 
and anti-democratic in the light of 
the economic forces now at work and 
now being furthered at Washington. 

I do not minimize the administra- 
tive and leadership difficulties entailed 
in a more widespread organization 
of labor. It will not be possible to 
escape the difficult questions of deal- 
ing with competing unions in the same 


industry or of an undue emphasis upon 
craft lines in union organization. 

But it is certainly clear that we can- 
not have the kind of organization and 
representation required of an eco- 
nomic constitutional order as long as 
there is persistent opposition to the 
fact of labor organization. As one 
high labor union official said recently, 
“If only they would take us for 
granted,” it would then be possible 
for the unions to turn their attention 
to a more cooperative and less defen- 
sive attitude and program. 

Without trying to present any brief 
for the inevitable strengthening of 
labor organization, I would point out 
that it will forward a desirable uni- 
formity of labor standards, a desir- 
able raising of labor standards includ- 
ing wage rates which means more 
mass purchasing power, a more effec- 
tive compliance with regulatory and 
code provisions on labor standards. 
And finally, it will help toward a mini- 
mizing of strikes by strengthening the 
whole machinery of representative 
organization by which legitimate dif- 
ferences of interest regarding fair 
terms of employment can be tempo- 
rarily adjusted in voluntary confer- 
ences. 

Indeed, the more the obstruction 
and the more the effort to make com- 
pany unions a substitute for industry- 
wide organization, the more will we 
face conflict, bitterness, failure to 
secure the cooperation of labor, and, 
of course, threats of violence or 
worse. 

A third requirement of an eco- 
nomic constitutional order will be to 
accord the consumer interest a much 
stronger place in a_ representative 
scheme of things. How this is to be 
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done may be debatable; but my own 
position is that governmentally ap- 
pointed public representatives can 
probably so far as consumer industries 
are concerned give effective voice to 
consumer interests, especially if they 
have the backing of numerous private 
consumer bodies. And in the heavy 
industries producing for other pro- 
ducers it may be that bodies like the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents can help materially. Great 
care has, however, to be exercised 
throughout to assure that all such con- 
sumer representatives are personally 
qualified to act primarily in the public 
interest. 

The point should be stressed that 
it is probably only the consumer voice 
in the joint councils which can avoid 
the danger of industrial guilds becom- 
ing conspiracies against the public, 
which would build up a vested interest 
in obsolete jobs, in preventing new 
technological advances in restricting 
production, in maintaining prices and 
in keeping high-cost, marginal pro- 
ducers perpetually secure in their in- 
efficiency. 

It is the active, strong presence of 
the consumer interest in the N. R. A. 
and in regulated code bodies which 
can help to get away from the diffi- 
culties of restrictive practice which 
the usual cartels have disclosed. 

A fourth related and immediate re- 
quirement would be at once to provide 
that all the national and district code 
authorities and labor boards should 
be tripartite bodies, specifically repre- 
senting not only employers but wage- 
workers and consumers. And this 
same provision as to representative 
membership should probably be ex- 
tended at once to the compliance 
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boards, whether they are set up as 
governmental or decentralized bodies. 

This whole picture of a possible 
group of self-governing industries 
under an economic super-cabinet will 
be incomplete if no recognition is 
given to the problem of control of 
bank credit and of new investment. 
Both in respect to additions to plant 
in going concerns and in respect to 
new enterprises, whether in existing 
businesses or in newly discovered in- 
dustries, there will have to be some 
protection to the investor—some 
control as to the extent to which new 
capital is employed. And bank credit 
will have to be made available only 
in relation to reliable indices of genu- 
ine credit needs. 

But I am not here concerned with 
anything more than establishing the 
fact that control in these fields is being 
recognized by the Administration as 
an important attendant requirement 
in the evolution of industrial self- 
government. 

My conclusion is that almost in- 
evitably the whole competitive pro- 
cess is bound to be greatly modified by 
the building up of a controlling body 
in each industry, representative of 
employers, labor and consumers. 

My next conclusion is that to some 
slight extent it is now in our hands to 
choose whether we shall be high- 
pressured economically in the next 
few years into fascist capitalism, or 
whether a more middle of the road 
course of tripartite representative 
control will be encouraged to develop, 
to administer industry under some 
kind of fully representative national 
economic council. This admittedly 
as a transitional step only, however. 

An economic fascism might give 
bread and circuses to the masses and 
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stave off the socializing of capital for 
a long time—especially if there are no 
great foreign wars. But after that, 
the essence of the guild idea would 
again have to be invoked for the rea- 
son that sooner or later a functional- 
ized organization of administration 
and control is the economically effi- 
cient method of operation for a 
society with anything like a demo- 
cratic bias. 

This, in very sketchy outline, seems 
to me the meaning and implication in 
the forces which the N. R. A. has ac- 
celerated and which otherwise might 
have taken a decade or two to reach 
their present point. The forces as 
such are non-moral. But they can be 
used and directed, perhaps, in ways 
which are beneficent or in ways which 
are anti-social. 


If they are to work in ways which 
are more immediately beneficent, 
they need the support of all who can 
be reasonabiy disinterested—or who 
are interested primarily in the public 
interest. 

The interests of the great middle 
class, of smaller employers, of mer- 
chants, and of professional managers 
—no less than of the wage earners— 
fall in this matter largely on the side 
of the public interest. They lie with 
the support of economic functionalism 
and constitutionalism—if people can 
only be made to understand the out- 
look in its true light. 

The road of progress would seem 
to be in directions which strengthen 
the trends which the N. R. A. is clearly 
favoring. 


PILLAR OF CLOUD 


Here the land, there the sea, 
And a white cloud over; 
The cloud is given to vagrancy, 
And I am a fleet rover. 
From west to east, from south to north, 
Pillar of cloud, lead me forth. 


Lead me away, pillar of cloud, 
While the great seas thunder; 
Away from city in sooty shroud 
That pulls a man under— 
A man whose eyes ache day and night 
For vagrant sail or cloud of white. 


A white sail is a little thing 
In the sky’s vast measure; 

A white sail, a curlew’s wing, 
Infinitesimal treasure ; 

But to the land-locked prisoner 

A white cloud is deliverer. 





BenjJAMIN Musser. 








THE NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


An Open Letter from President Green to the Members 
of Federal Unions 


Fellow Workers: 


One of the most serious and press- 
ing problems which Labor must meet 
at this time is that of securing compli- 
ance with the labor provisions of the 
codes which have been adopted, and 
with the labor provisions of the 
President’s Re-Employment Agree- 
ment in those industries for which 
codes are not yet in effect. 

Since industries are rapidly being 
brought under permanent codes, it is 
compliance in terms of permanent 
codes in which we are vitally inter- 
ested. Two compliance agencies exist 
at the present time, though probably 
neither is in final form. One is the 
National Compliance Board, with 
District Compliance Directors in va- 
rious large cities throughout the coun- 
try; the other is the National Labor 
Board, with Regional Labor Boards 
located in large cities in all parts of 
the country. It is this set-up of the 
National Labor Board and the Re- 
gional Labor Boards which I wish to 
discuss with you in this OPEN LeEt- 
TER. Do not forget that the National 
Labor Board and the Regional Labor 
Boards which I shall discuss do not 
deal with all labor complaints, but 
only with those described in this let- 
ter. A later Open LETTER will 
take up with you the National Com- 
pliance Board and the types of com- 
plaint which fall within its juris- 
diction. 

The National Labor Board was 
created by the President on August 
5, 1933. Its duties and functions were 


defined in a second Executive Order 
issued by President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 16, 1933. They are: 

(a) To settle by mediation, con- 
ciliation or arbitration all controver- 
sies between employers and employees 
which tend to impede the purposes of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act; provided, however, the board 
may decline to take cognizance of 
controversies between employers and 
employees in any field of trade or in- 
dustry where a means of settlement 
provided for by agreement, indus- 
trial code or Federal law have not 
been invoked. 

(b) To establish local or regional 
boards upon which employers and em- 
ployees shall be equally represented, 
and to delegate thereto such powers 
and territorial jurisdiction as the Na- 
tional Labor Board may determine. 

(c) To review the determination 
of the local or regional boards where 
public interest so requires. 

(d) To make rules and regula- 
tions governing its procedure and the 
discharge of its functions. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner is 
Chairman of the National Labor 
Board in Washington. This Board 
is made up of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. The American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions are 
represented on the Board by William 
Green, John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and George L. Berry, President 
of the International Printing Press- 
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men’s and Assistants’ Union. The 
other two Labor representatives are 
Father Francis J. Haas, of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, and the 
Catholic University of Washington, 
D. C., and Leo Wolman, Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University. 
The representatives of the employers 
are Louis Kirstein, Austin Finch, 
Pierre DuPont, Gerard Swope and 
Walter Teagle. The National Labor 
Board has power to establish local 
or Regional Labor Boards which op- 
erate under the supervision of the 
National Board. Regional Labor 
Boards, of which seventeen have now 
been established, are, at present, the 
Boards to which those complaints of 
code violation described in this let- 
ter must be sent in the first instance. 
A case sent directly to Washington 
is referred back to the appropriate 
Regional Board for action. Only if 
the Regional Labor Board is unable 
to secure an adjustment of the dis- 
pute, or needs the help of the Na- 
tional Labor Board in securing an ad- 
justment, is the case referred to the 
National Labor Board in Washing- 
ton. So far no local boards have been 
established, but one Sub-Regional 
Board has been established at To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

The Regional Labor Boards are 
constituted on the same plan as the 
National Labor Board. They are 
made up of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employ- 
ees, appointed by the National Labor 
Board, with an impartial Chairman 
for each Board. Appointments of em- 
ployers’ representatives are made 
upon recommendations from Cham- 
bers of Commerce and trade associ- 
ations. Appointment of Labor’s rep- 
resentatives to these Boards are made 


upon recommendations from organ- 
ized labor. In general each Regional 
Labor Board consists of five repre- 
sentatives of employers and five of 
employees, though this number is not 
fixed in the Executive Order under 
which the Boards were created. 

The National Labor Board and the 
Regional Labor Boards are designed 
especially to handle those cases of 
non-compliance with code provisions 
in which a strike or a lock-out is 
threatened or is in effect. It was the 
intention of the Administration to 
create machinery for the settlement 
of such disputes by means of medi- 
ation and arbitration, and, when pos- 
sible, to prevent the occurrence of 
strikes and lockouts. In addition, 
however, these Boards have jurisdic- 
tion over all cases arising under Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. This Section reads as 
follows: 

(1) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; 

(2) That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a la- 
bor organization of his own choosing; 

(3) That employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President. 
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In other words, if a worker is dis- 
charged for union activities; if an em- 
ployer refuses to recognize employees’ 
representatives; if union activity is 
prevented or interfered with in any 
manner; if recognition of a union is 
refused; if an employer refuses col- 
lective bargaining; if employees are 
forced into a company union; if an 
employer refuses to reinstate an em- 
ployee discharged because of union 
activities; or if any other form of dis- 
crimination because of union activities 
occurs, complaints are to be submitted 
to the Regional or Sub-Regional La- 
bor Board with jurisdiction over the 
region in which is located the estab- 
lishment or the employer complained 
against. The National Labor Board 
and the Regional Labor Boards have 
jurisdiction over disputes and viola- 
tions of Section 7 (a) in all indus- 
tries except those in which labor ad- 
justment machinery has been provided 
for in the codes; the industries at pres- 
ent which are authorized to handle 
their own complaints of violations of 
the labor provisions of the codes are 
Cotton Textiles, Bituminous Coal, 
and several of the garment industries. 
Complaints in the Petroleum Indus- 
try are handled through the Labor 
Policy Board under the supervision of 
the Department of the Interior. Other 
industries will, from time to time, be 
designated to handle their own labor 
cases. Notice will be given when 
they are so designated. Even over 
those industries having their own 
compliance machinery the National 
Labor Board has final authority, if it 
so chooses. 

Thus when there occurs a violation 
of the type described above, the indi- 
vidual employee affected should at 
once report the case to his union offi- 


cials. The first step in an attempt to 
secure compliance should be a thor- 
ough understanding of the provisions 
of the code. If the union officers are 
convinced that the complaint indicates 
a real violation, and if the violation 
is one of those described in this letter, 
they should, before making a com- 
plaint to the Regional Labor Board, 
make every attempt to reach an un- 
derstanding with the employer. The 
first assumption should be that vio- 
lation of the code is not wilful, but is 
due to failure on the part of the em- 
ployer to understand the provisions 
of the code, and to realize his respon- 
sibilities under the code governing his 
industry. Codes are new and often 
complicated; friendly discussion be- 
tween union officials and employers 
may be sufficient to adjust difficulties 
and grievances, and this method 
should certainly be tried before the 
Regional Labor Board is called in. 
If, however, it is impossible to se- 
cure adjustment and compliance with 
the code provisions, union officials 
should, if they are convinced they 
have a clear and provable case, secure 
all the evidence possible of the viola- 
tion which has occurred or is occur- 
ing, and submit this evidence to the 
Regional Labor Board (if the com- 
plaint is within the jurisdiction of this 
Board). These Boards are volun- 
tary; their time is limited; their chief 
value, for the present at least, is in 
the settlement of disputes involving a 
considerable number of employees. 
They should not be asked to act upon 
a mere suspicion that discrimination 
has occurred, as such unprovable com- 
plaints will delay action upon clear 
cases of violation. The statement to 
the Board should give exact informa- 
tion as to the nature and extent of 
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the violation complained of; the na- 
ture of the business conducted by the 
employer complained against; the 
number of employees affected by the 
violation; the attempts made at a so- 
lution of the problem, and the action 
taken by the employer. If the com- 
plainant does not wish his name re- 
vealed, this fact should be stated in 
the complaint. Complete copies of 
all complaints and all evidence sub- 
mitted to the Board must be kept in 
the union files. 

Employees’ statements which are 
submitted as evidence should be sworn 
before a notary. These statements 
should include all information bear- 
ing upon the case. If, for example, it 
is a case of discharge for union activi- 
ties, the affidavit should give the pre- 
vious record of the employee (or em- 
ployees) concerned; the work per- 
formed by him; the length of time he 
has been employed by the company; 
the reason given for discharge; 
whether he has ever been discharged 
before; any evidence available which 
will prove that he was discharged for 
union activities; by whom he was dis- 
charged (give the name), the exact 
conversation regarding discharge; 
whether the complainant was told 
that he was temporarily laid off or 
permanently discharged; whether the 
employee (or employees) discharged 
has been re-employed or is still out; 
and whether or not the job has been 
filled (and if so by a union or a non- 
union man). Avoid general accusa- 
tions, and limit all evidence to a plain 
and sober statement of the facts. If 
affidavits of other employees support- 
ing the complaint can be secured, they 
will very materially strengthen the 
case. All Boards are instructed to 
keep secret the names of complain- 


ants, unless the nature of the com- 
plaint makes this impossible; thus 
employees need have no fear in mak- 
ing complaints or supplementary afh- 
davits. It is well, however, to include 
in a complaint a definite request that 
names of individual employees be not 
revealed. 

Upon receipt of such a complaint, 
the Regional Board must decide upon 
the evidence submitted, whether the 
complaint indicates a case of real vio- 
lation or of dispute. If the Board de- 
cides that a violation is indicated and 
that it has jurisdiction over the case, 
it immediately communicates with the 
employer complained against. The 
Regional Board has authority to carry 
on investigations and to call hearings 
of employers and employees. Unless . 
requested by both employer and em- 
ployees to do so, the Regional Labor 
Boards do not act as boards of arbi- 
tration. They are boards of media- 
tion only, except when both sides to 
the dispute or controversy ask arbi- 
tration. Any decision must be by ma- 
jority vote. The Regional Labor 
Boards and the National Labor Board 
work in close cooperation with the 
Federal Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor has put its in- 
vestigators and mediators at the dis- 
posal of the Boards, although the La- 
bor Department Conciliation Service 
is also continuing its effective inde- 
pendent function. 

If no adjustment can be reached 
through the Regional Labor Board 
the case is sent to the National La- 
bor Board. This National Board in 
turn sends out investigators and calls 
hearings and makes decisions. If em- 
ployers refuse to accept or abide by 
such decisions, or if violations con- 
tinue, the case may be referred to the 











Attorney General for further action. 
Codes, once adopted, become law, 
and as such are enforceable through 
regular court procedure. 

All requests for information from 
the Regional Labor Board should be 
complied with as fully and as prompt- 
ly as possible. If an investigator or 
mediator is assigned to the case, every 
effort should be made to cooperate 
with him. If no action is taken upon 
a complaint which has been submit- 
ted to a Regional Labor Board, with- 
in a reasonable length of time, union 
officials should follow up their com- 
plaint either by letter or by a per- 
sonal interview with the Secretary or 
impartial Chairman of the Board. I 
am attaching to this letter a list of 
the Regional and Sub-Regional La- 
bor Boards already established, with 
the names and addresses of their im- 
partial Chairmen and their Secre- 
taries. The Regional Labor Boards 
are required to-report daily to the 
National Labor Board on any cases 
submitted to them, and on any action 
taken by them. The National Labor 
Board is always informed, therefore, 
of what is going on in the Regional 
Boards. 

Delays are certain to occur in the 
settlement of disputes and the ad- 
justment of complaints; the machin- 
ery set up is not yet complete, the 
powers of the National Labor Board 
and the Regional Labor Boards are 
not yet fully determined. Changes 
will almost certainly occur. This is 
the machinery which we have at the 
moment, however, for the mediation 
and arbitration of disputes, and for 
the adjustment of complaints of vio- 
lations of Section 7 (a). Let us use 
it; let us cooperate fully with the 
Boards, and make every attempt to 
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arrive at peaceful settlement of our 
difficulties. Peaceful methods of solv- 
ing our problems should be tried be- 
fore we resort to a strike. Certainly 
no strike should take place until an 
attempt has been made to adjust the 
difficulty by conference with the em- 
ployers and through the Regional and 
National Labor Boards. May I urge 
patience during this formative period ? 
You will be in a much stronger posi- 
tion if you bear with decisions which 
you may believe essentially unjust, 
while you make use of every method 
of appeal for a reversal. At the pres- 
ent time employers will have the ad- 
vantage of public resentment against 
strikes, if you take hasty action which 
may make it impossible for labor ad- 
justment agencies to aid you. That 
the National Labor Board and the 
Regional Labor Boards are function- 
ing is shown by a statement issued by 
Senator Wagner on December 2Ist 
on the cases settled. To that date, the 
National Labor Board had taken ju- 
risdiction over 155 cases; 97 of these 
cases involved strikes or lock-outs. Of 
the 155 cases, 104 were settled by the 
Board, including 15 by Board deci- 
sions, and the remainder of the 104 
by agreements; 25 had been referred 
by the National Labor Board to its 
Regional Boards. Some few cases 
were still pending. The Board had, 
at the time this report was issued, 
supervised or ordered 31 industrial 
elections. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the place the unions must play in code 
enforcement. Only the workers them- 
selves are on hand to report viola- 
tions; only the union is on hand to see 
that complaints of violations are sub- 
mitted to the proper Board, that suf- 
ficient evidence of violation is submit- 
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ted with a complaint and that an ad- 
justment is finally secured. A strong 
union, in other words, is the most ef- 
fective policing agency for any code. 

Please write me on any questions 
which arise in regard to violations of 
the codes. Through organization let 
us place our representatives on the 
Regional and the Sub-Regional La- 
bor Boards, and build up unions strong 


enough to force collective bargaining. 
Only in this way can we secure the full 
benefits of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Fraternally yours, 


Ww. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT GREEN’S 
LETTER 


Question: Should an_ individual 
worker report a violation of the code? 
Answer: Yes. He should report the 
violation first to his union officers, 
who should attempt to secure adjust- 
ment, first by conferences with the em- 
ployer and, if that is not successful, 
by referring the complaint to the gov- 
ernmental agencies set up to secure 
code compliance. 


Question: What are those govern- 
mental agencies? Answer: The Na- 
tional Compliance Board and the 
National Labor Board. It is only 
those complaints which fall within 
the jurisdiction of the National La- 
bor Board and its Regional Boards 
which are discussed in President 
Green’s letter. 


Question: What is the National 
Labor Board? Answer: It isa Board 
created in August, 1933, by Executive 
Order, for handling those cases of 
non-compliance with code provisions 
which involve violation of Section 7 
(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act (this Section is quoted on 
page 25 of the letter), or in which 


strikes or lock-outs are threatened or 
are in effect. 


Question: What might be a viola- 
tion of Section 7 (a)? Answer: If 
an employer places difficulties in the 
way of union organization, if discrim- 
ination occurs because of union activi- 
ties, if lay-offs or discharges occur be- 
cause of union activities, if collective 
bargaining is refused, if an employer 
attempts to force a company union 
upon his employees, a violation of 
Section 7 (a) has occurred and as 
such should be referred to the Re- 
gional Labor Board having jurisdic- 
tion over the region in which the vio- 
lation occurred, if you have a prov- 
able case. 


Question: Are the complaints de- 
scribed in the foregoing question the 
only ones which go to the Regional 
Labor Boards? Answer: No. All 
cases in which a strike or a lock-out 
is threatened or is in effect, no matter 
what the cause of complaint may be, 
should be referred to the appropriate 
Regional Labor Board. 
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Question: Ifa violation of the code 
occurs, must labor threaten a strike 
before its case can be acted upon by 
the Regional Labor Board or the Na- 
tional Labor Board? Answer: No, 
not if a violation of Section 7 (a) is 
committed. Any interference with la- 
bor’s right to organize or to bargain 
collectively should be at once reported 
to the Regional Labor Board, if suf- 
ficient evidence can be secured to make 
a clear and provable case. The Na- 
tional Labor Board and the Regional 
Labor Boards are set up to prevent 
strikes whenever possible. 


Question: Does this mean that la- 
bor’s right to strike is limited or in- 
terfered with by these Boards? An- 
swer: Of course not. The National 
Labor Board and the Regional La- 
bor Boards are to be given first 
chance at adjustment of violations, 
before resort to a strike. 


Question: What should be includ- 
ed in a complaint of violation when 
it is referred to the Regional Labor 
Board? Answer: A complaint should 
contain exact information as to the 
nature and extent of the violation 
complained of ; the nature of the busi- 
ness conducted by the employer com- 
plained against; the number of em- 
ployees affected by the violation; the 
name and address of the complainant, 
the work performed by the complain- 
ant; by whom the employee was dis- 
charged; the exact conversation re- 
garding discharge; whether the dis- 
charged employee was told that he 
was temporarily laid off or discharged 
permanently; whether the discharged 
employee is still out or has been re- 
employed; the attempts made at a 
solution of the problem, and the ac- 
tion taken by the employer. A com- 


plaint should be witnessed by one or 
more persons who are familiar with 
the facts. Supplementary affidavits 
should be secured when possible. 


Question: May oral complaints of 
violation be made to the Boards? 
Answer: No. All complaints must be 
in writing. 

Question: Must the name of the 
complainant be given the Board to 
which a complaint is referred? An- 
swer: No, but an anonymous com- 
plaint need not be acted upon unless 
the Board sees fit to do so. It is much 
better, therefore, to give the name 
and the address of the complainant. 


Question: Is it necessary that all 
complaints be sworn before a notary? 
Answer: No, but quite naturally they 
will receive more attention if they are. 


Question: Is the name of the com- 
plainant made known to the em- 
ployer? Answer: No. All Boards 
have been instructed to keep the name 
of the complainant confidential. If 
an employer were told the name of 
the worker making the complaint, 
that worker would probably lose his 
job; it is only by keeping the names 
confidential that the workers can be 
protected. In reporting violations 
state that the name of the complain- 
ant should not be revealed. Of course 
it is not always possible or desirable 
that the name of the complainant be 
kept secret. In the attempt to secure 
reinstatement of workers discharged 
for union activities, for example, the 
names must be made known to the em- 
ployer. 


Question: Do the Regional Labor 
Boards have authority to call hear- 
ings? Answer: Yes. The first hear- 
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ing on a case is called by the Regional 
Labor Board of the region in which 
the violation occurs. 


Question: What are the Union’s 
responsibilities in hearings before the 
Regional Labor Board? Answer: To 
present either in writing or by per- 
sonal representative, the employees’ 
side of the case. 


Question: If one of the parties to 
a dispute fails to appear at a hearing 
called by either the Regional or the 
National Labor Board, is the hearing 
necessarily postponed? Answer: No. 
The hearing may be conducted and 
findings of fact and recommendations 


of the Board published. 


Question: If a complaint is reject- 
ed by the Board, will the complainant 
be notified? Answer: Yes, the reject- 
ed complaint will be returned, with 
a statement of the reasons for its re- 
jection. 


Question: If a complaint of viola- 
tion, of the kind described in this let- 
ter, cannot be adjusted by the Region- 
al Labor Board, what is the next ac- 
tion? Answer: The case is referred 
to the National Labor Board. 


Question: If the National Labor 
Board’s decisions are not accepted or 
not complied with, what action may 
be taken? Answer: The case then 
goes to the Attorney General for 
further action. Codes, when adopt- 
ed, are a part of our law and as such 
can be enforced through the courts. 


Question: What is the relation of 
the Federal Labor Department, of 
which Miss Perkins is Secretary, to 
the National and Regional Labor 
Boards? Answer: The Federal La- 
bor Department puts its investigators 


and mediators at the disposal of the 
National Labor Board and the Re- 
gional Labor Boards when those 
Boards so wish. The Boards work 
in close cooperation with the Labor 
Department. 


Question: Suppose an employer 
receives union representatives but 
fails to come to any agreement with 
them. What should the union do? 
Answer: If the delay in either refus- 
ing or accepting the terms proposed 
by the union is unreasonable the case 
should be reported to the Regional 
Labor Board. 


Question: Suppose only a small 
portion of the employees in a factory 
are in our union. Should the union 
ask for a collective contract? An-. 
swer: Probably not. The union 
should organize more fully before 
making requests or demands. Of 
course local conditions, such as the 
attitude of the company toward union 
organization, should be taken into 
consideration. 


Question: If the question arises 
as to who are the duly chosen repre- 
sentatives of employees for collective 
bargaining what may be done? An- 
swer: The appropriate Regional La- 
bor Board or the National Labor 
Board may hold an election. 


Question: Have such _ elections 
been held? Answer: Yes, in a num- 
ber of cases elections have been held 
to select employees’ representatives 
for collective bargaining. 


Question: Who may ask for such 
an election? Answer: Either the em- 
ployees or the employer, or both, or 
the Board may order such an elec- 
tion on its own initiative. 
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Question: Who is entitled to vote 
in an election for employees’ repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining? 
Answer: Those employees who were 
on the payroll before the dispute oc- 
curred, or upon a date designated by 
agreement or by decision of the 
Board holding the election. Voting 
is done by secret ballot. 


Question: Are company unions 
ever authorized to enter into collec- 
tive bargaining? Answer: Yes, if the 
majority of the employees vote for 
such a company union. This is why 
organization of standard unions is so 
important. 


Question: In which industries is 
compliance of the nature described in 
President Green’s letter handled by 
Code Authorities? Answer: In Cot- 
ton Textiles, Bituminous Coal, and 


several of the garment industries. In 


Petroleum compliance is handled 


through the Labor Policy Board un- 
der the Department of the Interior. 


Question: What has been the na- 
ture of the cases settled by the Na- 
tional Labor Board? Answer: In 
the first 100 cases settled by the Na- 
tional Labor Board, 40 were for re- 
fusal to recognize a union, 23 were 
for discharge because of union ac- 
tivities, 10 were for refusal to rec- 
ognize employees’ representatives. 
Refusal of recognition of organiza- 
tions and the exercise of collective 
bargaining are the two principal 
causes of complaints submitted to the 
National Labor Board. 


Question: What should be our at- 
titude toward these government 
boards? Answer: One of complete 
and prompt cooperation. Remember 
our own representatives are members 
of these Boards and we have every 
reason to expect peaceful and equi- 
table adjustment of disagreements. 
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WINGS 


The seas were still as only seas can be 

That hour before the drowsy night is gone 

With mist and morning star, 

When through reluctant lids I felt the dawn 
Tremble on mast and spar, 

Then sudden swept, from dark and silence, wings! 


Whence did they come? From what strange voyagings 
To skies beyond the sun 

Rank upon rank, legion on legion, 

Beautiful, swift and proud, 

Scions of wave and cloud? 


Could I but put that wonder into words— 

The wonder of the birds, 

The strong pulsations of their wings that rose 
And fell, and, soaring, knew the vast repose 

Of endless sea and sky! 

The dawning was exultant with the urge 

Of wings, the rapture of wild wings: the air 
Was passionate with wings that throbbed and beat 
And broke upon my spirit like the surge 

Of waters on a legendary shore— 

Of cleansing waters on an isle where rise 

From a divine, remote and undiscoverable shrine 
The fires of sacrifice. 


Thus swept the wings upon me and upbore, 
And while the dawn was breaking I was part 
Of the great, strange, indomitable heart 

Of Being: I was one 

With sea and cloud and sun, 

One with the wind, one with the morning light. 


There still remain the beauty and the power 
Of that white hour: 

For when the weight of petty, common things 
Presses too close upon me, sense and sight 
Stopped with the dust of old futility, 

Across an ever-darkening waste the sea 

Floods in, and out of silence sweep the wings! 


Mary Srnton Lzrrcn. 





CONTROLLING CHILD LABOR THROUGH 
CODE PROCEDURE 


CourRTENAY DINWIDDIE 
Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


HE year just closed has been a 

kaleidoscopic one for industry, 

and in no phase of industrial 
practice have the changes been more 
rapid or spectacular than in the field 
of child labor. During the first six 
months of the year the exploitation 
of children had increased by leaps and 
bounds, not numerically perhaps, but 
in the gravity of the abuses to which 
children were being subjected in their 
attempts to become wage earners. 
Sweatshop conditions rivalling those 
of a hundred years ago cropped up all 
over the country and in at least one 
community crystallized in a dramatic 
children’s strike. Throughout the 
early months of 1933 the starvation 
wages, long hours and deplorable 
conditions of labor which had de- 
veloped during the depression were 
the subject of deep concern to labor 
officials and private agencies inter- 
ested in maintaining industrial stand- 
ards. 

During the last six months of the 
year, however, the whole child labor 
picture radically changed. In the Na- 
tional Recovery Program in recogni- 
tion of the close relationship between 
child labor, adult unemployment and 
low wages, child labor became one of 
the main targets. The industrial 
codes presented a unique opportunity 
to deal directly and uniformly with 
child labor throughout entire indus- 
tries and for those industries as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said when the Cotton 
Textile Code was signed “Child labor 


went out in a flash.” The removal of 
children from the major industries 
during the emergency, even though its 
permanence is not assured, will always 
be a credit to the Administration, and 
the universal endorsement which this 
action met throughout the country is 
a credit to the American people. 

When in October the Federal Re- 
lief Administration urged state relief 
administrations to accord special at- 
tention to families that might be suf- 
fering because a child wage earner 
had been removed from industry 
under the N. R. A. codes, the last ex- 
cuse for child employment vanished. 
Simultaneously the N. R. A. took a 
firm stand and announced to local com- 
pliance boards that, inasmuch as its 
intention in prohibiting child labor 
was to raise adult standards and main- 
tain wage rates at the same time re- 
leasing children for more education, 
no child labor exemptions were to be 
granted. 


Number of Children Released 
from Industry 


What does this achievement mean 
in terms of children and in terms of 
industry? The Cotton Textile Code, 
the first to be signed, included in its 
final form a 16-year age minimum for 
employment. The other textile indus- 
tries followed this model, with the 
result that 20,000 children under 16 
years were removed from the textile 
industry. The significance of this step 
is evident when we realize that the 
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number of children under 16 years 
employed in this industry had in- 
creased in two important textile states 
between 1920 and 1930. In contrast 
to a $9.3 reduction in the number of 
children working in textile industries 
throughout the United States during 
that period, the number employed in 
such establishments in South Carolina 
and Georgia increased 23.7 and 11.9 
respectively. 

In a normal year nearly 9,000 chil- 
dren are employed in the clothing 
industries and another 40,000 are 
employed in other branches of manu- 
facturing work. All of these children 
have now given up their jobs. Eight 
thousand immature boys and girls had 
been employed in hotels and restau- 
rants, beauty parlors and laundries; 
28,000 had been employed in stores 
and mercantile establishments ; 17,000 
in clerical occupations, chiefly mes- 
senger and errand work. Under the 
child labor provisions of the codes, 
these children also have yielded their 
jobs to adults. Allowing for the re- 
duction in child employment which 
occurred during the course of the de- 
pression the total number of children 
under 16 years who have been re- 
moved from industry since the codes 
were adopted is about 100,000. Ina 
normal year fully 150,000 children 
would have been found working in 
occupations covered by the codes. 


Child Labor Provisions of Codes 


Approximately 150 industrial codes 
| have now been approved. With a few 
| exceptions all bar the employment of 
children under 16 years. The excep- 
tions are the codes for the legitimate 
theatre and motion picture industries 
which permit the employment of child 


actors, and the codes for the retail 
trades, including drug and grocery 
stores, which permit the employment 
of children between 14 and 16 years 
for 3 hours a day (or one 8-hour day 
a week) between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 
but not during school hours. 

One code, that for the cleaning and 
dyeing trade, has established 17 years 
as the minimum age for employment, 
and 10 codes, including those for the 
clothing and lumber industries—both 
large employers of juvenile labor— 
have established 18 years as a mini- 
mum for manufacturing or factory 
employment in the industry. Fifty 
other codes have established an age 
minimum higher than 16 years for 
hazardous occupations, in most cases 
18 years. Two industries have gone 
even further. The motor bus indus- 
try prohibits the employment of bus 
drivers under 21 years and the salt 
producing industry has a 21-year age 
limit for underground work in mines. 

It is unfortunate that an industry 
so fraught with dangers as the 
bituminous coal industry should set 
only a 17-year age limit when so many 
industries are adopting 18 years for 
work involving physical hazards. A 
study of accidents to boys under 18 
employed in Pennsylvania coal mines 
made in 1930 by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor showed that in the 
bituminous industry the accident rate 
for boys under 18 was higher than for 
all workers and nearly one boy in 
every five was injured. Even the 17- 
year age limit, however, is a vast im- 
provement over the child labor clause 
in the original proposed code which 
merely barred employment of children 
under 16 years “inside a mine.” The 
code submitted for the anthracite coal 
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industry, not yet approved, contains 
only a 16-year age minimum for em- 
ployment. This in spite of the fact 
that according to figures of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for 1932, the ac- 
cident frequency rate for the anthra- 
cite coal industry is 80.48 and the ac- 
cident severity rate 11.32 as compared 
with 13.20 and 1.59 for all industries 
in the United States*—an obvious in- 
dication that coal mining is no fit em- 
ployment for immature boys. 

It is also a matter of concern that 
certain other industries contain only 
a 16-year age limit in spite of the ex- 
tremely hazardous nature of many 
of the processes. In the steel industry, 
for instance, both the accident fre- 
quency rate and the accident severity 
rate for a number of departments is 
extremely high. It is not possible to 
determine how many of the 5,000 
workers under 18 listed by the Census 
as employed in steel rolling mills and 
blast furnaces are engaged in hazard- 
ous processes, but 18 years should 
have been specified as the minimum 
age for dangerous employment. 

The codes more recently approved 
have had far stricter provisions with 
regard to dangerous employment than 
did the earlier codes, and on, the whole 
the restriction of the employment of 
minors in hazardous employment is 
another achievement of the N. R. A. 

Altogether about 50,000 boys and 
girls between 16 and 18 years will 
soon be removed from hazardous em- 
ployment. The accuracy of this pre- 
diction, however, depends largely 
upon the diligence with which the code 

*Injury Frequency Rate—is the number of 
disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours of 
exposure. 

Injury Severity Rate—is the number of days 


lost as the result of disabling injuries per 1,600 
man-hours of exposure. 


authorities function, for in most cases 
hazardous processes are not specified, 
and it is left to the Code Authorities 
of the various industries, on which 
labor is not usually represented, to 
determine and submit a list of such 
occupations. 


Age Minimum in 145 Approved Codes for Which 
Text is Available 


1, Straight 16-year Minimum 


Advertising specialties 

Automobile manufacturing 

Automatic sprinklers 

Automotive parts and equipment manufactur- 
ing industry 

Bag (textile) industry 

Bankers 

Investment bankers 

Mutual savings banks 

Belt (women’s) industry 

Boiler manufacturing 

Boot and shoe manufacturing 

Chinaware and porcelain manufacturing 

Compressed air 

Corset and brassiere 

Cotton garment 

Cotton textile 

Clothing (men’s) 

Curtain (Nottingham lace) industry 

Curtain draperies (novelty) 

Dress manufacturing 

Electrical manufacturing 

Farm equipment industry (except retail) 

Felt industry (hair and jute) 

Fertilizer industry 

Fishing tackle industry 

Flowers and feathers (artificial) 

Glove (leather and woolen knit) industry 

Hardwood distillation industry 

Handkerchief industry 

Heat exchange industry 

Hosiery industry 

Hotel industry 

Ice industry 

Iron and steel industry 

Lace manufacturing 

Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery manu- 
facturing 

Leather industry 

Leather goods (luggage and fancy) 

Lime industry 

Linoleum and felt base 

Millinery and dress trimming industry 

Motion picture laboratory industry 

Motor vehicle retailing 

Oil burner manufacturing 

Optical manufacturing 

Paint, varnish and lacquer manufacturing 

Petroleum industry 

Photographic manufacturing 

Pump manufacturing 











Rayon and synthetic yarn manufacturing 

Saddlery manufacturing 

Shipbuilding and ship repair 

Silk textile 

Soap and glycerine industry 

Steel boiler and firebox industry 

Stock exchange firms 

Sugar industry (beet) (labor provisions for 
refineries only) 

Throwing industry 

Transit industry 

Umbrella industry 

Underwear manufacturing 

Wall oe manufacturing 

Wool textile 

Wholesale food and grocery trade 


II. Minimum of 18 years for all Employment 
or for All Manufacturing or Factory Em- 
ployment in the Industry 


Asphalt shingle and roofing industry 

Battery industry (electric storage and wet 
primary) 

Builders’ supply industry 

Coat and suit industry 

Concrete masonry 

Copper and brass mill products 

Crucible industry (Plumbago) 

Gas liquified 

Lumber and timber products (except wooden 
package division) 

Office equipment manufacturing 

Shovel, dragline and crane industry 


III. Minimum of 18 years for Occupations 
Hazardous or Detrimental to Health 
Within the Industry * 


Air transport 

Anti-friction bearing 

Cement 

Cigar container 

Crushed stone, sand and gravel and slag 

Asbestos industry 

Buff and polishing wheel industry 

Buffing and polishing composition industry 

Business furniture, storage equipment and fil- 
ing supply 

Cap and closure industry 

Crown manufacturing 

Fire extinguishing appliance manufacturing 

Fire apparatus manufacturing (motor) 

Funeral supply industry 

Garter, suspender and belt manufacturing 
(men’s) 

Gas appliances and apparatus 

Gas cock industry 

Gear manufacturing 

Glass container industry 

Industrial supplies and distributors industry 

Iron (malleable) 


*Some of of wood and metal 
working —<——e and rn other basrdous onmeetions as 
hibited under 18 years. 


a list o 
occupations to be M submitted t Code Authority, and 
recommend employers to ie by age certificates for 
from the state certificating authority to prove their com- 
pliance with age provisions. 
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Jewelry (precious) manufacturing 

Ladder manufacturing 

Limestone industry 

Lumber, lumber products, building materials, 
etc. (retail) 

Machine tool and forging industry 

Machine tool and equipment distributing trade 

Canning and packing machinery industry 

Knitting, braiding and wire covering machine 


indu at 4 
e machinery manufacturing 

Washing and ironing machine manufacturing 

Road machinery manufacturing 

Marking devices 

Metal products manufacturing (fabricated) 

Mopstick 

Newsprint 

Packaging industry 

Paper and pulp 

Paperboard industry 

Petroleum equipment industry and trade 
(American) 

Pipes (cast iron soil) 

Pipe nipple manufacturing 

Piano manufacturing 

Printers’ rollers industry 

Pump manufacturing (gasoline) 

Reinforcing materials fabricating 

Rock crusher manufacturing 

Scientific apparatus 

Screen, all metal insect 

Steel casting industry 

ral clay products 

Terra cotta industry 

Tile manufacturing (floor and wall clay) 

Tool, die, and machine shop industry (special) 

Toy and playthings industry 

Vitrified clay sewer pipe 

Warm air furnace manufacturing 

Water proofing, damp proofing, etc. 

Wool felt manufacturing 

Wood plug industry 


IV. Miscellaneous Provisions Above 16 Years 


Coal, bituminous—17, underground and for 
hazardous employment above ground 

Motor bus industry—21, for bus drivers 

Salt producing industry—21, underground in 
mines 

Cleaning and dyeing trade—17 years for all 
employment 


V. Miscellaneous Exemptions Under 16 Years 


Motion picture industry—No age minimum 
for children appearing in roles 

Radio broadcasting—No age minimum; chil- 
dren under 16 restricted to three hours daily, 
not to interfere with school attendance 

Retail trade—14 to 16 years, 3 hours a day 
(or one 8-hour day a week), between 7 a. m. and 
7 Pp. m., not to interfere with school attendance, 
and not in delivering merchandise from motor 
vehicles, 

Retail drug trade—(Same as retail trade) 
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a food and grocery trade—(Same as retail 
trade) 
Retail jewelry trade (same as retail trade) 
Theatrical industry, legitimate—No age mini- 
mum for child actors. 


Other Code Provisions Affecting 
Child Workers 


Learners and Apprentices 


Another matter of great impor- 
tance to juvenile workers is the word- 
ing of the clauses in the codes per- 
mitting an exemption from the basic 
wage rate for learners or apprentices. 
In the earlier codes the learner clauses 
were very loosely drawn. Despite the 
protest of the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Cotton Textile Code 
set no limit upon the number of work- 
ers who might be classed as learners 
or the bottom wage which might be 
paid them. Reports of abuses which 
have come in from various parts of 
the country indicate the inexpediency 
of exempting learners from the mini- 
mum wage rate, unless there is strict 
regulation of the number of learners 
permitted, the wage to be paid and 
the length of the learning period. 

In many cases workers have testi- 
fied that, subsequently to the adoption 
of the codes, they were employed only 
on condition that they would work as 
learners for sub-standard wages. A 
Joint Committee to Investigate Wages 
and Labor Conditions of Children, 
appointed last spring by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, has recently sub- 
mitted its report; this Committee in- 
terviewed a 16-year old girl who, in 
April, had been working at the rate 
of 9 cents an hour, and in August 
(when the plant was under the 
N. R. A.) was working in the same 
plant as a learner for three weeks 
without any pay. 


In the code originally proposed for 
the hotel industry, a 30 per cent re- 
duction in wages was permitted for 
learners for a six months’ period. 
With the very low rate of the regular 
wage scale specified for the southern 
states and the deductions permitted 
for meals and lodging, a girl learner 
not receiving tips in a hotel in a city of 
less than 250,000 population in any 
one of thirteen southern states and 
taking her board and lodging at the 
hotel, would have owed the hotel 
$1.03 each week for a six months’ 
period! Fortunately the exemption 
for learners was removed from the 
hotel code before it was approved. 

The “learner”’ clauses in the various 
codes cannot be summarized briefly. 
At the bottom of the list stands 
the code for the iron and steel 
industry, which exempts learners 
from the minimum wage rate with- 
out any safeguards whatever. Al- 
most as bad is the type of clause 
found in the Cotton Textile Code 
referred to above. On the op- 
posite hand are some codes with care- 
fully safeguarded exemptions which 
not only limit the apprenticeship pe- 
riod to six weeks, and the number of 
learners to 5 per cent of the em- 
ployees, but fix a minimum wage rate 
for learners. Some also carry provi- 
sions designed to prevent the dis- 
charge of learners after the learning 
period is over, or their employment 
by another firm as learners when they 
have once completed a learning period 
anywhere in the industry. The Code 
for the Corset and Brassiere Industry 
is one of the’best in this respect. 

As in the case of the clauses regu- 
lating hazardous employment, the 
more recently signed codes are far 

















stricter in their learner clauses than 
the earlier codes—a hopeful sign. In 
fact many of the recent codes do not 
permit any lowering of the wage rate 
for learners or apprentices. 


Junior Workers 


Closely related to the learner pro- 
visions, are those establishing a lower 
wage rate for juvenile employees, 
usually defined in the codes as workers 
under 18 years. Such a wage differen- 
tiation, especially in industries or de- 
partments of industries where the 
work can be learned easily within a 
few weeks, tends to encourage the 
employment of low paid juvenile 
workers in place of more higher paid 
adults, thus defeating one of the 
primary purposes of the Recovery 
Program. Suggestions on this point 
submitted by the National Child 
Labor Committee and other organiza- 
tions, especially for the retail trade 
groups, have been partially but not 
wholly incorporated in the approved 
codes. This is a point which should 
be watched with care, during the next 
few months, with a view to code re- 
vision if necessary. 


Industrial Home Work 


Industrial home work, which is in- 
evitably accompanied by child labor, 
often in its most flagrant forms, has 
figured prominently in the codes for 
the clothing trades and other indus- 
tries in which this practice has been 
prevalent. Most of these codes, it is 
gratifying to know, have either pro- 
hibited industrial home work entirely, 
taken steps looking toward its elimina- 
tion during the next six months, or 
subjected it to regulation by the Code 
Authority. 


CONTROLLING CHILD LABOR 
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Children Not Protected By Codes 


In considering the great progress 
in child labor contro] which has been 
made under the codes, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of children under 16 years 
are not yet protected by any code or 
agreement. Some of these may even- 
tually be brought under such control, 
others probably will not. 


Newsboys 


First, there are the newsboys. 
Technically this work is covered by 
the newspaper code but, unfortu- 
nately, the proposed newspaper code 
mentions newsboys only to exclude 
them from the child labor provisions. 
The code first submitted would per- 
mit the employment of boys or girls © 
as newspaper sellers and carriers 
without any restriction whatever as 
to age or night work, except that they 
must not work during school hours. 
At the hearing on the Code in Wash- 
ington the National Child Labor 
Committee and representatives of 
other groups including the National 
Education Association, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Federal 
Council of Churches and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers op- 
posed this wide-open exemption and 
suggested a substitute clause incorpo- 
rating a 14-year age limit for such 
work and limiting work for boys be- 
tween 14 and 16 years to the hours 
between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

Such a provision would exclude the 
four most objectionable features of 
newspaper work by children, namely, 
the employment of young children, 
very early morning routes, night 
work, and the use of girls for such 
work. It would still permit boys be- 
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tween 14 and 16 to sell or deliver 
morning papers between 7 a. m. and 
school time, and afternoon papers 
from the closing of school until 7 p. m. 

This was not acceptable to the 
newspapers, however, and the posi- 
tion of the National Child Labor 
Committee and kindred agencies has 
been widely misrepresented. Through- 
out the country, news items and edi- 
torials have claimed that “reformers” 
were trying to bar such employment 
for all children under 18 years. Ac- 
cording to Editor and Publisher the 
revised newspaper code, which has not 
yet been approved, carries the original 
exemption with the further proviso 
that children under 14 years may not 
work after 7 o'clock at night in winter 
or after 8 o’clock at night during the 
summer months. This, however, 
would still leave untouched three of 
the main objections to newspaper 
work for children. Children of any 
age could engage in such work; girls 
could be employed, and children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years could still sell 
late at night. 

In all the codes that have been 
approved, there is nothing that ap- 
proaches the proposed newspaper 
code for laxity in regard to child 
labor. 


Domestic Servants 


Then there are the young girls, 
probably more than 40,000 of them, 
employed in domestic service. Their 
number has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds during the depression and 
their pay has been decreasing with 


2It is understood that a further modification 
is being considered, extending the night work 
prohibition to 16 years. This would still permit 
the employment of girls and of very young chil- 
dren during the daytime. 
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equal rapidity. Reports from all over 
the country indicate that these chil- 
dren are hired under unbelievable 
conditions—long hours, strenuous and 
continued work, unsuitable sleeping 
accommodations and sometimes only 
a “home” as payment for their work. 
It has been suggested that at least a 
voluntary code for domestic workers 
be drawn up, but the kind of employer 
who exploits young girls at house work 
cannot be depended upon for volun- 
tary action. Unless an agreement 
with the force of the N. R. A. behind 
it is adopted, the individual states 
should take definite measures to pro- 
tect these children, and bring them 
under the state child labor laws. 


Agricultural Workers 


Last but not least are the young 
farm workers. Well over 100,000 
boys and girls under 16 years are em- 
ployed for hire in various forms of 
industrialized agricluture notably in 
the cultivation of sugar beets, truck 
farming, etc. An effort has already 
been made to eliminate child labor and 
secure adequate labor provisions for 
the sugar-beet industry through the 
proposed Sugar Stabilization Agree- 
ment. This Agreement, however, was 
not approved and it is now too late to 
help these children and their families 
this year, or to insure them an ade- 
quate return for this summer’s work. 
But every effort will be made to have 
suitable labor provisions incorporated 
in any new code or agreement that is 
submitted. 

Another half million children are 
reported by the Census as employed 
on their home farms. This does not 
mean that they merely do the chores 
or help their parents now and then 
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at special tasks. These children con- 
stitute a small army of boys and girls 
who engage somewhat regularly and 
steadily in farm work and for them 
schooling is necessarily a secondary 
matter. These children, of course, 
cannot be protected through codes or 
child labor laws, but they should have 
the protection of well enforced com- 
pulsory school attendance laws which 
will at least insure them their educa- 
tional rights. Far too many lack such 
protection. 


The Need for Permanency 


So much for what has been accom- 
plished. Nobody can gainsay the im- 
portance of these code provisions, nor 
the benefits which our future citizens 
are deriving from the increased school- 
ing made possible for them by the 
N. R. A. But what of the future? 
These codes are temporary. They 
will expire in 1935, possibly sooner. 
Previous experience with two federal 
child labor laws (both of which were 
declared unconstitutional) indicates 
that when Federal control of child 
labor has been exercised and is re- 
moved, children again flock back into 
industry. And we must expect this 
in 1935—unless action is taken now 
to prevent it. It is not usually the 
large employer of recognized standing 
who exploits children. It is the small 
sweatshop proprietor. When he is 
once more free to fix his own wage 
rates, andcan hire children for as little 
as they will accept, “cheap” child labor 
will again be profitable. 
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It is inconceivable that as a Nation 
we should permit one inch of the 
ground gained in the fight against 
child labor to be lost when the codes 
expire. Ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, which will 
enable Congress to pass a child labor 
law embodying the standards of the 
codes, is the only permanent method 
of insuring the permanency of the 
child labor progress which has been 
won. The individual states have 
proved conclusively that, left to them- 
selves, they will not deal with the prob- 
lem either comprehensively or thor- 
oughly. Only last winter bills to raise 
the age for leaving school and enter- 
ing industry to 16 years were intro- 
duced in 11 states but were passed in 
only two. A few months later, how- 
ever, when the 16-year age minimum 
was adopted under the codes, thus 
becoming a national uniform standard 
for the entire country, it was widely 
acclaimed even in those states which 
had defeated state bills to achieve the 
same end. The inference is clear: 
Employers are afraid to raise their 
own standards when they have to com- 
pete with industry in other states 
where cheap child labor is permitted. 

The Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment has now been ratified by 20 states 
and at present is under consideration 
in several more. Everyone who truly 
believes in the elimination of child 
labor should support ratification of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
and help make certain that child labor 
will be abolished in this country once 
and for all. 








MEASURING WORKERS’ PROGRESS 


We can answer this question in part by using measuring rods, such 


H'' workers made any progress in 1933? 


as records of wages, hours of work, employment and unemployment.’ 
Other records show progress in business, and conditions of other groups 
which we also need for full understanding of the worker’s situation. 


1. Wages and Prices. Since the 
bank crisis, the average worker's 
weekly income has risen 7.4 per cent 
(to October), but prices the worker 
has to pay for his living expenses have 
risen much more than this. Food 
prices are up 18 per cent (to Novem- 
ber 21), prices of clothing and fur- 
nishings are up 26.3 per cent (to No- 
vember). Thus the worker who had 
a job right along is worse off than he 
was when the year began; his pay 
envelope may be larger but it buys 
less. His “real” wage is smaller. 
Because many have gone back to 
work, however, total payrolls or buy- 
ing power of all workers has increased 
much more than the individual work- 
er’s wage; total payrolls rose 33.7 
per cent from March to October. 

2. Wages and Hours. When busi- 
ness first picked up after the March 
crisis, employers increased work hours 
and reduced wages. By June, the aver- 
age work week was longer by three 
hours, and average hourly wage rates 
were 1% cents per hour below the 
March level. NRA reversed these 
trends; from July to October, the 
wage line rises, the hour line falls. By 
October, average hours were 6.2 per 
cent shorter than in March, a gain in 


* The year’s records of wages, hours and em- 
ployment, mapped in the following pages, have 
been gathered from firms employing over six 
million workers in our most important industries, 
and indicate workers’ progress in general in the 
United States. 
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leisure of 234 hours a week; average 
wages per hour were above March by 
16.2 per cent or 7.3 cents per hour. 
On the average, wage rates per hour 
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rose enough to offset the shortening 
of hours, but not the rise in prices; 
weekly wages have risen, but not as 
much as prices. Hours averaged 38 
per week in October; it would take 
a 30-hour week to put everyone to 
work, 

3. Employment and Buying Power. 
From March to October payrolls in- 
creased 33.7 per cent, employment 
24.4 per cent. Over 3,600,000 men 
and women went back to work in 
American industries and their wages 
raised total buying power from $1,- 
780,000,000 a month to $2,380,000,- 
000 a month, a gain of $600,000,- 
000. This gain in buying power has 
stimulated business, increased sales 
of automobiles, raised sales of retail 
stores above last year’s level. 

4. Unemployment. In March, 
1933, unemployment reached its peak 
with 13,689,000 out of work. The 
spring business rise created jobs for 
1,900,000 up to July; the NRA pro- 
gram of shortening hours put 1,700,- 
000 back to work from July to Oc- 
tober. By October, unemployment 
had been reduced to 10,076,000. Since 
October, CWA has given temporary 
work to 4,000,000, and PWA and 
CCC have taken more than 600,000 
from the ranks of the unemployed. 
At the year end, unemployment prob- 
ably increased by at least 1,000,000 
so that there are now (December) 
between 6,000,000 and 6,500,000 
without even temporary work. 

Comparing March and October 
gives a fair picture of the gains since 
the low point of depression. Business 
reached bottom in March; October 
was the last month of active business 
before winter decline. 
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1933 
Summary of Workers’ Progress: 


Workers have made two important 
gains in 1933: Work hours have been 
shortened and several million unem- 
ployed now have jobs. As to income 
and buying power, the average worker 
is worse off than he was in the first 
months of 1933, because prices have 
increased more than wages. Many 
workers at very low wage levels have 
been raised by codes, but many at 
higher wage levels had their income 
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reduced. Total workers’ buying 
power has increased because total 
payrolls have risen more than prices, 
but in spite of these gains, the indi- 
vidual worker’s weekly income is still 
(October) below 1929 by 26 per cent, 
and total payrolls by 46 per cent. 


Farmers 


5. Crops. Farmers have suffered 
from underconsumption of their prod- 
ucts because workers here and abroad 
have not been able to buy. Each year 
a large proportion of the previous 
year’s crop was “carried over” be- 
cause it could not be sold. In 1932 
this happened in spite of the fact 
that both wheat and cotton crops were 
about 10 per cent less than in 1929. 
In 1933 the amount of cotton carried 
over nearly equaled the entire 1932 
crop. This year’s wheat crop (1933) 
was 515,000,000 bushels and 393,- 
000,000 bushels were carried over 
from 1932; this year’s cotton crop 
was 13,177,000 bales and 11,975,000 
bales were carried over from 1932. 
The oversupply of livestock has been 
similar. Because of these large sur- 
pluses, prices of farm products have 
been so low that farmers were in pov- 
erty, operating their farms at a def- 
icit. ‘The government has reduced 
surpluses by buying wheat, cotton, and 
meat for the unemployed, and get- 
ting farmers to reduce their crops. 

The wheat crop this year was be- 
low that of last year by over 200,000,- 
000 bushels or 29 per cent; but this 
year’s cotton crop, because of unusu- 
ally favorable weather conditions, 
was slightly larger than last year’s, 
in spite of efforts to reduce it by get- 
ting farmers to plow cotton under. 
However, the total supply of both 
crops is smaller and the farmer’s sit- 


uation considerably improved as the 
year ends. Permanent improvement 
depends on higher workers’ buying 
power and crop control. 


Business 


6. Business Activity. Workers are 
vitally interested in good business, 
for high business activity means more 
employment and higher earnings from 
which higher wages may be paid. In 
March business reached its lowest 
point, at 58.5 per cent of normal. In 
the spring speculative boom, busi- 
ness advanced 53 per cent, but work- 
ers’ buying power rose only 16 per 
cent and this high level of business 
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could not be sustained. Business de- 
clined from 89.5 per cent of normal 
in July to 69.6 per cent at the end of 
November. Because of further gains 
in buying power and improvements in 
basic industries, business now seems to 
be advancing gradually on a more 
sound basis. 

7. Basic Industries. Business can- 
not recover until basic industries pick 
up. These industries normally em- 
ploy nearly two-thirds of all pro- 
ducing workers in industry; and since 
wages earned by men making steel or 
building are spent for food and cloth- 
ing, recovery here starts production 
in other industries. Activity in these 
industries has been far below normal 
because projects in building, replace- 
ment of machinery and railroad equip- 
ment have to be financed by long term 
loans and both financiers and indus- 
tries hesitate to undertake such proj- 
ects in depression. In 1933 steel 
and automobiles have been well above 
last year; but building and machine 
tools have been slow to recover. 
Gains in building since August are 
due to public works. The outlook 
for 1934 is brighter. 

8. Production and Distribution. 
During the spring and early summer, 
productive activity increased at a 
faster rate than ever before in his- 
tory. This sudden rise was not in 
answer to any increase in buying 
power, but largely because prices 
rose rapidly, and manufacturers tried 
to beat the codes. The production 
line rises from 52 per cent of 
normal in March to 76 per cent in 
July. Most of the goods produced 
passed into the wholesale market; the 
line for wholesale distribution rises 
almost as fast as that for production 
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(54 to 74 per cent of normal). But 
goods have not passed from whole- 
saler to consumer. The line for dis- 
tribution to consumers keeps consid- 
erably below the wholesale line (ris- 
ing only from 58 to 66) because buy- 
ing power had not increased enough 
to absorb the product. The rapid 
rise of retail prices also counteracted 
the rise of buying power and stopped 
these goods from being distributed. 
(See graph 9.) From July through 
October, orders from retail stores and 
consumers could be filled from these 
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stocks, and consequently production “ 


fell off (from 76 back to 63 per cent 
of normal). Until the stocks are off 
the market we cannot expect consumer 
buying to stimulate production. By 
the year end the situation was much 
improved. This experience shows 
what happens when production out- 
strips worker’s buying power. 

9. Prices. Prices are all important 
to anyone who buys or sells goods, 
and that includes all of us. To the 
worker, who sells his work for wages 
and buys at retail, retail prices are 
most important. Since March this 
year, retail prices have risen 26 per 
cent, wages only 7.4 per cent, and the 
worker has lost out. The farmer de- 
pends for income on the price he gets 
for crops, but he buys at retail prices. 
In November, farm prices were 32 
per cent above March, but with retail 
prices up 26 per cent, the farmer had 
gained little. Both farmer and work- 
er have lost by the rise in retail prices. 
This rise is due largely to the rise in 
factory prices and wholesale prices 
in general ; but many dealers have also 
profiteered by raising prices more 
than enough to cover costs. 

10. Prices Compared to 1926. By 
January, 1933, farm prices were 
only 42 per cent of the 1926 average; 
wholesale prices in general, 61 per 
cent. Farmers and others who had 
contracted debts § or 6 years ago were 
unable to pay even the interest due. 
These heavy debt burdens were caus- 
ing foreclosures and failures and 
hindering recovery. Therefore the 
administration determined to raise 
prices, especially prices of farm prod- 
ucts. To restore the 1926 price level 
was thought desirable. 

Farm prices are more quickly af- 
fected than others by any change in 
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the gold value of the dollar. After 
we left the gold standard in April, 
the gold value of the dollar fell and 
prices rose, farm prices rising most 
rapidly. But after July, the dollar 
decline stopped and farm prices 
dropped back until the President re- 
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duced the dollar’s gold value further 
through his gold buying program. 
By the year end, prices were con- 
siderably higher than in January, but 
still far below 1926. Debtors were 
in a better position, but the rise 
in retail prices meant higher living 
costs for all. Rising prices in gen- 
eral quicken business activity and thus 
benefit all. But unless wages rise 


equally with retail prices, workers ‘ 


lose in the long run. 

11. Business Failures. Unques- 
tionably business firms have benefited 
by NRA. Throughout the year 1933, 
there have been fewer business fail- 
ures than in 1932. Records for the 
first ten months show 27,280 firms 
failing in 1932, only 17,938 in 1933; 
that is, failures have been reduced by 
more than 9,000 or 34 per cent. Some 
of this gain was due to the spring 
rise in business, but since codes be- 
gan going into effect in July, the de- 
cline in failures has continued. 

12. Profits and Dividends. Earn- 
ings (or profits) of corporations have 
increased greatly in 1933. Records 
from 355 corporations (from Stand- 
ard Statistics) show a deficit of 
$32,800,000 in the first quarter, earn- 
ings of $150,900,000 in the second 
quarter, and of $251,400,000 in the 
third quarter., This group of corpora- 
tions began the year in much worse 
condition than 1932; in the third 
quarter their earnings were above 
1932 by $229,000,000. For the three 
quarters their earnings this year were 
more than double 1932: $146,600,- 
000 in 1932, and $369,500,000 in 
1933. Nevertheless, profits are still 
only roughly one-quarter of the 1929 
volume. The line at the top of the 
graph represents approximately the 
1929 level for both profits and divi- 
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dends. For the first half of 1933, in- 
creased profits were not passed on to 
stockholders to any extent; corpora- 
tions apparently preferred to wait un- 
til the outlook was more clear before | 
increasing dividends. The fourth 

quarter, however, has brought a num- 
ber of dividend increases, and this 
in itself is evidence that corporations 
consider their condition improved. 
From May to October, dividend pay- 
ments of 600 corporations were at a 
level under $980,000,000 a year 
(Moody’s figure); by November 
they had risen to a rate of $1,017,- 
800,000 a year. Throughout depres- 
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sion, firms have made an effort to 
avoid reducing dividends; even when 
the earnings out of which dividends 
were paid had dropped below zero, 
dividend payments were continued. 
The line for dividends continues at 
a level not more than 60 per cent be- 
low 1929 even during the first quar- 
ter when total earnings of the 355 
corporations were below zero. 

13. Bank Credit to Business. Busi- 
ness depends greatly on bank credit to 
finance expansion of activities. Dur- 
ing 1932, credit extended by banks to 
business shrunk continually until by 
the end of the year commercial loans 
were less than two-thirds of the 1929 
average. The 1929 average on the 
graph would fall somewhat above the 
line above the title. By the end of 
1933, credit to business was no great- 
er in volume than at the beginning. 
Business cannot revive without credit; 
banks have failed utterly to supply 
the credit business needs. Instead, 
business is being revived by govern- 
ment credit. From January to Oc- 
tober, the public debt (Federal, not 
including state or local) has increased 
by $2,200,000,000. This represents 
emergency aid to farmers, unemployed 
workers, loans to banks, railroads, 
public works expenditures, etc. It has 
gone into consumers’ purchases and 
thus stimulated industry; into refinan- 
cing and thus forestalled losses. Be- 
cause of this government credit, over 
4,000,000 unemployed have work, 
building is beginning to pick up, farm- 
ers can buy supplies, foreclosures of 
farms and homes have been pre- 
vented. But when we remember that 
total loans of all banks in 1929 were 
over $40,000,000,006 and that these 
had shrunk to $22,000,000,000 (in 
licensed banks) by June 30, 1933, we 
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realize that $2,200,000,000 of gov- 
ernment funds is small compared to 
normal private financing. As soon as 
business confidence revives and banks 
set free the credit business needs, 
we may expect increasing activity. 
Grounds for growing confidence may 
be found in the improved condition 
of business firms shown in graphs 11 
and 12. 

14. Stock and Bond Prices. Stock 
prices are in some respects a ther- 
mometer of business confidence. With 
the spring speculative boom they rose 
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rapidly then fell off during the sum- 
mer and fall while business declined 
to adjust for spring extravagances. 
The upturn since November first con- 
tributes to confidence. 

Bond prices are influenced by the 
longer term outlook. This fall the 
agitation for inflation and reduction 
of the dollar’s gold value sent bond 
prices downward. Since mid-Novem- 
ber they have turned upward again. 

Higher prices of stocks and bonds 
are important to business because they 
enable firms to sell securities and fi- 
nance long term projects such as 
building or modernization. New fi- 
nancing on security markets is still at 
an extremely low level. 


Summary 


Workers are vitally concerned in 
recovery from depression, for there 
will not be jobs for all until business 
is back to normal levels, and workers’ 
income cannot reach its full possibili- 
ties until we begin producing and cre- 
ating wealth again. Secondly, work- 
ers are concerned that once we are 
out of depression, the balance of eco- 
nomic forces shall never again be up- 
set so as to plunge us into another 
such catastrophe. The NRA through 
industrial codes has set up mecha- 
nisms which may be used for economic 
planning. It is essential that those 
mechanisms be developed and coordi- 
nated so that we will have an effective 
control over business processes. 

I. Progress in recovery in 1933 
may be summed up briefly under a few 
headings: 


1. Workers have gained in em- 
ployment and hours in 1933, and mass 
buying power has increased. 
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2. Before this buying power could 
become effective, industry suddenly 
speeded their pace in an unprecedent- 
ed rise, speculating on the spring price 
increase and trying to beat the codes. 
We produced in the spring what 
should have kept us busy in the sum- 
mer and fall, and after July produc- 
tion dropped while spring stocks were 
being consumed. Normally men would 
have been laid off by this slackening, 
but the NRA hour shortening pro- 
gram kept them at work and actually 
created new jobs in spite of business 
decline. 

3. By the year end, increased buy- 
ing power was beginning to take ef- 
fect, the spring boom had been large- 
ly compensated, stocks of goods re- 
duced, and business seems ready to 
go forward on a more sound basis. 

4. Basic industries are beginning 
to pick up; building stimulated by 
PWA, railroads helped to buy equip- 
ment by government loans, automo- 
biles gaining because of increased con- 
sumer buying, steel gaining by orders 
for building, railroads and autos. 

5. Farmers are better off because 
of price increases, government crop 
reduction payments and government 
loans; and the farm crop situation is 
better with workers’ buying power 
gaining and crop and live stock sur- 
pluses reduced. Farmers’ buying is 
already stimulating retail trade. 

6. Business men and investors have 
profited by NRA and the slight gains 
in business; failures are fewer and 
earnings are higher than at the be- 
ginning of 1933. 

7. Banks have not yet freed credit 
to business and we cannot expect nor- 
mal business until credit is released. 
At present banks have huge reserve 
funds which they invest in government 
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bonds and notes, and business is be- 
ing bolstered by the government credit 
extended in many fields. 

8. The outlook is much brighter 
than at the close of 1932. Christmas 
this year finds half the unemployed 
back at work, at least temporarily. 
Confidence appears to be gaining. 
There is still uncertainty over the 
President’s monetary policy, but it 
seems likely that we may expect at 
least moderate business gains in the 
months just ahead. 

9. Workers should watch carefully 
the rise in prices. While a rise in 
wholesale prices will have a whole- 
some effect by stimulating business 
and relieving debtors, increasing re- 
tail prices have the same effect for 
workers as a wage reduction unless 
wages rise equally. 

II. Progress toward recovery is 
welcomed by all, but recovery will 
be short lived unless we start now to 
plan for control of industrial proc- 
esses so that balance may be kept be- 
tween production and consumption. 

By establishing industrial codes we 
have set up a mechanism which may 
be used for planning and control. But 
a serious omission in the code mech- 
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anism may make it ineffectual as a 
means of securing economic balance: 
under most codes workers have not 
been given representation on the code 
authority. Since the code authority is 
the agency for planning, policy mak- 
ing and control, failure to represent 
workers means that the largest con- 
suming group will have no voice in 
formulating plans and policies. Un- 
less this omission is promptly reme- 
died, there will be no agent on the 
code authority to see that wages and 
buying power increase proportion- 
ately with producing power, no strong 
organized group interested in keeping 
the economic balance. Code control 


WAGES AND HOURS 
15 Industrial Groups 


Average Average 

Hourly Wage Hours per Week 

1933 Cents Index Cents Index 

NR cigs 45.8 101.33 41.0 101.74 

ae 45.4 100.44 41.2 102.23 

March..... 45.2 100.00 40.3 100.00 

April...... 42.6 94.25 39.0 96.77 
| oe 42.3 93.58 40.5 100.496 

| ae 43.7 96.68 43.3 107.44 
ES ows 44.2 97.79 43.0 106.699 

po eee 49.4 109.29 39.6 98.26 

ee 51.6 114.16 38.0 94.29 
ee 52.5 116.15 37.8 93.796 


Figures for Graph 2, Source: U. S, 


Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Wages Total Payroll Total Employment 
Monthly wage 16 Industrial Groups 16 Industrial Groups 
per worker 
Dollars 

1933 Dollars Index (000 omitted) Index Number Index 
Se ee 87.00 103.7 $1,019,540 107.8 11,719,134 103.9 
SS cc i cawesues » 84.80 101.1 983 ,658 104.0 11,599,592 102.9 
ET os So casa xen 83.88 100.0 945,790 100.0 11,275,489 100.0 
Mas ssdesstsivewtees 83.32 99.3 966,812 102.2 11,604,037 102.9 
Pre ere res Te 85.83 102.3 1,015,832 107.4 11,835,813 105.0 
ee re cae 86.31 102.9 1,063,713 112.5 12,324,206 109.3 
ET Siac dcaiein Gat sans 86.82 103.5 1,100,409 116.3 12,674,033 112.4 
DRL d 3 hc cvscceeseas 89.15 106.3 1,187,730 125.6 13,323,061 118.2 
September... scccssees 88.89 106.0 1,235,791 130.7 13,902,878 123.3 
rere 90.10 107.4 1,264,155 133.7 14,029,901 124.4 





Figures for Graph 1. Source: Calculated by American Federation of Labor from Labor Depart- 
ment figures. 





MEASURING WORKERS’ PROGRESS 


will become a domination by the very 
management groups who in the past 


have shown their 


inability to keep 


wages and consuming power propor- 
tionate with producing power. 
To secure representation on code 
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workers’ interests are concerned, or- 
ganization is our first and paramount 
task. Workers must be fully organ- 
ized in trade unions. And on trade 
union executives rests the supreme re- 
sponsibility of ceaseless watchfulness 





authorities and in all matters where to protect workers’ interests. 


Retail Prices Wholesale Prices 
March, 1933 = 100 March, 1933 = 100 
Food Price Clothing & All Factory 
1933 Index Furnishings Wholesale Farm Prices 
ELON EOL 104.8 102.0 101.3 99.5 102.3 
ee 100.4 100.3 99.3 95.6 100.3 
DGS tetsnenknneder 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EAN One es 99.9 99.6 100.3 104.0 99.2 
Paickiadhclcseesaew 103.5 101.0 104.2 117.3 101.1 
Bn ceinkaeaoukewde 106.9 103.7 108.0 124.3 104.7 
Rear eer 115.8 109.2 114.5 140.4 109.7 
ero re 117.9 118.4 115.4 134.6 112.6 
re Se eee ee ee ee 
September 12........... 118.2 123.4 117.6 133.2 115.7 
September 26........... a ee © eR Po 
See 118.6 125.0 118.3 130.1 117.3 
| are Sr ee ee 
November 7........... 117.9 126.3 118.1 132.2 117.3 
November 21........... eee Cath, Oe eae Be UF ween 


Figures for Graph 1 and Graph 9. Sources: U. S. Department of Labor for food prices and whole- 
sale prices. Fairchild Index of department store prices for retail prices of clothing and furnishings. 
These figures have been changed to a March, 1933, base by American Federation of Labor. 


Wholesale Prices 
Average 1926=100 

All Factory 

1933 Wholesale Farm Prices 
ee ee 61.0 42.6 67.3 
Ee 59.8 40.9 66.0 
MN ceiu due 60.2 42.8 65.8 
BE sa ns-<é-s 60.4 44.5 65.3 
ae 62.7 50.2 66.5 
ere 65.0 53.2 68.9 
Bias ssawes ee 68.9 60.1 72.2 
PT Ee 69.5 57.6 74.1 
a 70.8 57.0 76.1 
a 71.2 55.7 
ae ee 71.1 56.6 77.2 


Figures for Graph 10. Source: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 











THE NEED FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE 


CHARLES BURNELL FowLer, PH.D. 
City College, New York 


which has haunted the vast ma- 
jority of our population is loss 

of income and the subsequent lower- 
ing of standards of living. All too 
frequently the process of lowering 
standards continues, when the loss 
of income extends over a prolonged 
period, until the victims of the situ- 
ation are obliged to apply for local 
relief and thereby become not only 
humiliated but doomed to a bare sub- 
sistence level of living. The extent of 
the elimination of this fear is a meas- 
ure of the success of a given economic 
system. Measured by this test, our 
present economic system, known as 
the capitalistic system, has not been 
wholly adequate, and to mitigate the 
hardships that it has and does impose, 
various types of social insurance have 
been introduced in most of the Euro- 
pean countries, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and, to a very limited extent, in 
the United States. Economic security 
in the latter is, however, no greater 
today than that which obtained in 
other countries before they estab- 
lished their social insurance schemes. 
The loss of wages and the existence 
of destitution is not always due to the 
lack of an opportunity for work. The 
wage-earner while in employment may 
become ill and be forced to leave his 
job. This means that until he re- 
covers and is reemployed he is with- 
out anincome. In the interim the sick 
worker and his family very frequently 
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Tei one fear above all others 


suffer many privations. To eliminate 
this needless, meaningless type of suf- 
fering, the more progressive industrial 
countries have established sickness in- 
surance for the vast majority of its 
workers. Payments from these in- 
surance funds cover not only the cost 
of medical treatment and prevention 
of sickness, but include also cash pay- 
ments for the maintenance of the fam- 
ily whose breadwinner is ill. This 
type of social insurance for all prac- 
tical purposes is nonexistent in the 
United States. 

Industrial accidents also involve a 
loss of wages for the victims for 
which it has been found desirable and 
practical even in this country to make 
partial reparation by a system of 
compulsory workmen’s compensation. 
However, victims of occupational dis- 
eases and of invalidity due to non- 
industrial accidents for the most part 
are uncompensated in this country, 
although these mishaps, like indus- 
trial accidents and sickness, are not 
self-caused. 

An additional cause for the reduc- 
tion, if not complete cessation, of 
wages, which very few escape, is the 
industrial obsolescence of workers 
due to a loss of efficiency attendant 
upon old age. In these instances too 
it has been possible to apply effectively 
the principles of social insurance in 
the form of old-age pensions. De- 
spite the demonstration of their effec- 
tiveness abroad, to date only sixteen 
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states in this country have enacted 
state-wide compulsory systems with 
far from liberal provisions. 

However, by far the most dreaded 
form of loss of income is that which 
results from the lack of an opportu- 
nity for work. At the beginning of 
the present century in several indus- 
trial nations it was realized that mass 
unemployment is beyond the control 
of both workers and employers, and, 
therefore, a regard for the elemental 
claims of equity necessitates the es- 
tablishment of an organization which 
is ever ready and able to extend ade- 
quate relief to the unemployed. Al- 
though the need for some form of 
compulsory unemployment insurance 
has been and is very obvious and im- 
perative, nevertheless, neither our 
government nor industrial leaders 
have even yet realized their responsi- 
bilities. 

How may we account for our tradi- 
tional policy of nonfeasance in matters 
of social insurance? In large part it 
may be traced to the all-pervasive in- 
fluence of the mistaken idea of the 
wage contract. According to this con- 
cept the wage-earner and employer 
have equal power in bargaining over 
the terms of work. On each side 
there is only one individual who is 
fully cognizant of his best interests. 
Each party to the bargain has equal 
political power, i. e. one vote, and 
each has the same access to the courts. 
Hence outside pressure can not be 
brought to bear. Moreover, since 
the worker is fully aware of his best 
interests, he realizes that he is liable 
to suffer a loss of wages due to sick- 
ness, accidents, old age, or involun- 
tary unemployment. Therefore, the 
worker will demand a wage that will 





not only maintain himself and his fam- 
ily when he is employed, but that will 
also permit the accumulation of sav- 
ings sufficient to maintain the family 
in the event of the cessation of in- 
come. If a wage of such proportions 
is not granted, he will not work. Thus, 
one may reach the conclusion that 
social insurance is unnecessary since 
wage payments fulfil the same func- 
tion. 

It should be obvious to everyone 
that this is not a realistic description 
of the process of determining work- 
ing conditions. The bargaining power 
of each party is vastly unequal because 
the economic power which each can 
exert is vastly unequal. The worker 
if he declines employment must starve 
or seek assistance from relatives or 
from public charities. Neither alter- 
native is attractive. Therefore, he 
is obliged to work, and since jobs are 
usually scarce, he must accept what- 
ever work is offered to him. That 
is, he cannot hold out for working 
conditions and wages that he deems 
satisfactory because he has very little 
economic power. 

The employer on the other hand is 
very rarely dependent on the services 
of any one worker. If one worker re- 
jects the terms of work, the employer 
can remain in the labor market until 
some worker does accept the terms. 
Even if this procedure involves the 
discontinuance of his operations, the 
large employer can hold out for his 
terms for a long time because he 
usually has a surplus on which to live. 

This set of considerations, in addi- 
tion to many others which it is unnec- 
essary to mention here, should result 
in discarding this concept as a basis 
for a practical policy. But as recently 
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as June 8, 1933, at least one corpora- 
tion economist expressed the belief 
that the above assumptions of Jaissez- 
faire still obtain and operate to the 
advantages of all. 


“Under the existing system of free, 
private enterprise with a free move- 
ment of labor and capital from indus- 
try to industry, the tendency is for 
an automatic balance to be maintained 
and for goods and services to be sup- 
plied in right proportions—a social 
cooperation is worked out largely au- 
tomatic under the play of the imper- 
sonal forces of the market prices.”* 


A cursory survey of the present 
scene indicates conclusively how 
grossly erroneous this position is. 
When there are at least twelve million 
people unemployed and over two mil- 
lion families in one hundred and 
twenty cities are dependent for their 
very existence, such as it is, upon gov- 
ernment charity, one can hardly speak 
of a “tendency for an automatic bal- 
ance to be maintained and for goods 
and services to be supplied in right 
proportions.” Nor can one assert 
that wages are sufficiently high to 
afford protection against all contin- 
gencies. 

Indeed, some workers have real- 
ized this deficiency between fact and 
theory and have attempted to increase 
their economic power, hence bargain- 
ing power, by organizing unions. But 
for a variety of reasons unionization 
of workers has been restricted to much 
less than the major sector of the in- 
dustrial field, but even in the occupa- 
tions and industries where the unions 
are well intrenched, collective bar- 
gaining can succeed in raising wages 


1 Dr. B. M. Anderson, New York Times (June 
9, 1933) p. 6, Ch. 1. 


and improving working conditions 
only to a limited extent. It can not 
raise wages to the level which would 
obviate the need for social insurance. 
Although in many European countries 
a larger percentage of the workers are 
unionized and, therefore, economi- 
cally stronger than the workers in the 
United States, nevertheless they found 
it necessary to insist on social insur- 
ance schemes as a supplement to their 
wages. 

A few employers either because of 
misguided benevolence or because of 
a desire to thwart union activity have 
organized company welfare programs 
for their workers. The effect of these 
plans has been very slight. One stu- 
dent of social insurance dismisses 
them in no uncertain terms. 


“Even if the existing industrial wel- 
fare programs were really adequate 
for those they cover, the great bulk 
of our 31,000,000 industrial workers 
would still be without protection. 
Since all welfare schemes are con- 
tingent on the length of service, the 
overwhelming majority of workers, 
who constantly shift their employ- 
ment, are never able to qualify. There 
are frequent cases of employees being 
discharged just before they become en- 
titled to benefits. Moreover, the 
benefits, even in the contributory sys- 
tems, are rarely guaranteed. At all 
times the corporation has the right to 
cancel its promises. The history of 
welfare plans is already strewn with 
wrecked anticipations, and the future 
will only witness more shattered 
hopes.” 


Although the labor provisions of 
the National Recovery Act will no 
doubt strengthen the position of or- 


* Abraham Epstein, Insecurity a Challenge to 
America, p. 161. 

















ganized labor, there is no evidence for 
believing that this factor alone will 
secure for workers adequate economic 
security and thereby eliminate the 
need for social insurance in general 
and unemployment insurance in par- 
ticular. Moreover, it is highly im- 
probable that the N. R. A. will suc- 
ceed to the extent of reemploying so 
many that there will be no longer a 
mass relief problem 

There are certain special groups 
which have taken it upon themselves 
to trump up objections to a system 
of unemployment insurance. Since 
these objections are frequently re- 
peated, it is relevant to analyze them 
at this point. 

The objection that they stress the 
most is based on their belief that the 
payment of money to unemployed in- 
dividuals demoralizes them in the 
sense that they will not accept work 
when it is offered to them, i. e. they be- 
come malingerers. If they do become 
reemployed, the objection states that 
they become shiftless and refuse to 
save fora “rainy day.” That is, they 
come to rely completely on the gov- 
ernment. However, this objection is 
merely a belief which is unsupported 
by evidence. Indeed, the evidence 
runs counter to this belief. Even se- 
vere critics of the unemployment in- 
surance system in Great Britain agree 
that the amount of malingering pres- 
ent there is negligible. For example, 
in the Final Majority Report of the 
British Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, it is recorded 
that: 


“Tt is not that unemployment re- 
lief leads to the refusal of available 
work; the Employment Exchanges 
provide a check on that abuse, were 
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ward reduction of wage rates. 
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there any general inclination towards 
it, which we believe there is not.’” 


That the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits discourages saving on 
the part of the workers is equally 
baseless. For -instance, Carr-Saun- 
ders, an eminent British statistician, 
after a thorough statistical analysis 
concludes that: 


“There is no evidence that the ad- 
vent of state schemes has led to a 
slackening of individual effort to pro- 
vide against the chances and changes 
of life.’””* é, 


If the objection merely claims that 
it is better to be employed at a de- 
cent wage than to be unemployed and 
receive benefits, there is no room for 
argument. But, obviously, this prob- - 
lem does not confront us at the pres- 
ent time. Rather the problem is 
whether by our system of a govern- 
mental charity dole we shall pauper- 
ize those who are involuntarily em- 
ployed, or whether we shall maintain 
their health and employability by a 
system of unemployment benefits. 
The former practice is the one that 
we have adopted and it is truly de- 
moralizing. 

These opponents of unemployment 
insurance contend also that such a 
scheme makes for a rigidity of wage 
rates that makes difficult a reduction 
of costs to a competitive level. This 
situation, it is claimed, creates addi- 
tional unemployment. This charge, 
too, is unsupported by facts except 
that it is pointed out that in England 
there has been a resistance to a down- 


But 


8 Final Majority Report of British Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance, p. 101. 

#Carr-Saunders and Caradog Jones, Social 
Structure of England, p. 167. 
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when one examines wage rates in other 
countries, one finds no one-to-one re- 
lationship between rigidity of wage 
rates and the existence of a system of 
unemployment insurance. For ex- 
ample, in Sweden and France which 
do not have unemployment insurance 
there has been a strong resistance to 
the reduction of wage rates, and in 
Germany which has had a system of 
unemployment insurance since July, 
1927, there has been a very consider- 
able reduction in wage rates. 

Even if unemployment insurance 
does create a resistance to reduction 
of wage rates (which belief is unsup- 
ported by the evidence), what of it? 
Certainly the experience in the United 
States during the past four years is 
convincing proof that a mere reduc- 
tion of wage rates even to “sweat- 
shop level” does not bring a return of 
prosperous conditions. It has served 
only to perpetuate deflationary ten- 
dencies. 

This group has another favorite 
argument. They argue that to oper- 
ate a system of unemployment insur- 
ance, there must be established an ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy. The impli- 
cation, of course, is that bureaucracies 
should be avoided regardless of what 
functions the bureaucracies may per- 
form. If this simple-minded reason- 
ing were to be consistently followed, 
we would conclude by abolishing our 
public school system. For in our large 
cities the proper management of the 
school system makes necessary the use 
of a bureaucracy. This absurd result 
suggests that the argument is con- 
cerned with an irrelevant problem. 
The proper problem for considera- 
tion is whether the benefits of the 
service performed by the bureaucracy 


more than compensate for the evils 
usually characteristic of a bureaucracy. 
In the case of unemployment insur- 
ance it more than compensates for 
these evils since in countries where un- 
employment insurance has been in ex- 
istence, it has been responsible for the 
maintenance of the health and morale 
of the unemployed persons. 

A closely related argument is that 
the cost of unemployment benefits will 
place a heavy burden on industry and 
on the government. It may be ad- 
mitted that at least an additional bur- 
den will be imposed, but that is one of 
the reasons why unemployment in- 
surance is proposed. Under our pres- 
ent system of local relief too much 
of the burden is placed upon the un- 
employed. Under a scheme of in- 
surance the burden is shared by the 
unemployed, the employed worker, 
the employers and the government. 
This diffusion of cost is much fairer 
to the worker. Furthermore, it 
should be remembered that the gov- 
ernment at the present time is spend- 
ing large sums which with the organ- 
ization of a system of unemployment 
insurance would merely be transferred 
to a more effective mechanism of re- 
lieving the unemployed. 

There appear to be no convincing 
reasons for refusing to introduce 
unemployment insurance. For once 
it is admitted that those unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own 
are not to starve, they must be cared 
for in a humanly decent manner. To 
offer less, as we do today, is to in- 
dulge in human torture, and at the 
present time the only feasible way of 
offering the tolerable minimum is by 
means of unemployment insurance. 

(To be continued) 





AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF 
CLEANING AND DYEING TRADE UNIONS 


Fellow Workers: 


In a recent OPEN LETTER I dis- 
cussed with you the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. In this letter 
I take up the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Cleaning and Dyeing 
trade. This Code was approved by 
the President of the United States on 
November 8, 1933, and became effec- 
tive on November 20, 1933. 

If you have any questions concern- 
ing the application of this Code to 
you and your problems, I shall be glad 
to have you write me. Your Secre- 
tary already has a complete copy of 
the Code so that you may read it in 
full if you wish. Your employer is 


required by the Code to post in con- 
spicuous places full copies of the Code. 
In the brief space of this letter I can 
call to your attention only those por- 
tions of the Code which are particu- 
larly important. 


The Code for the Cleaning and 
Dyeing Trade 


What the Code Covers 


It is important, first of all, to know 
just what this Code covers. It covers 
all cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments, except those in towns of less 
than 2,500 population, which do not 
employ more than five persons. Such 
establishments, says the Code, include 
any place or vehicle where the service 
of drycleaning, wetcleaning as a pro- 
cess incidental to drycleaning, dyeing, 
spotting, and/or finishing any fabric 
is rendered for hire, or is sold, resold, 
or offered for sale or resale. The 


Code does not apply to any establish- 
ment where such services are per- 
formed solely in the course of the 
original manufacture of fabrics. 


The Hours Provisions 


The provisions of the Code with 
respect to the maximum number of 
hours to be worked are complex. No 
employee is to work more than six 
days in any seven-day period. In 
general, employees are not to work 
more than 40 hours a week; but there 
are many exceptions to this rule. 

One exception is this: Watchmen, 
executives receiving a salary of $30 
or more per week, employers and 
employees engaged in emergency 
maintenance or emergency repair 
work involving breakdowns or pro- 
tection of life or of property, are 
not subject to any hourly limitations. 
The number of executives and em- 
ployers exempted from hourly regu- 
lations is not to exceed one for every 
five workers or fraction thereof. The 
emergency maintenance or emergency 
repair work is to draw at least time 
and one-half for hours in excess of 
the normal work week of the em- 
ployee engaged in such emergency 
work. 

There are other exceptions. (a) 
The maximum hours for clerks em- 
ployed in retail outlets are 48 per 
week; (b) The maximum hours for 
route salesmen are 48 per week in 
cities of 25,000 or more population; 
in cities or towns having a population ~ 
of less than 25,000 the maximum 
hours for route salesmen are 54 per 
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week; (c) The maximum hours for 
engineers, firemen, and maintenance 
employees are an average of 48 per 
week in any six months’ period. The 
_ 48-hour week may not be exceeded 
except during peak periods. In a 
peak period the maximum hours of 
work for these workers may be 53 
per week; (d) The maximum hours 
for other employees are an average 
of 40 in any six months’ period. The 
40-hour week may not be exceeded 
except during peak periods. In a 
peak period the maximum hours of 
work for these workers may be 45 
per week. 

The peak periods applicable to cer- 
tain workers are defined as not more 
than nine weeks prior to December 
31, 1933, and not more than nine 
weeks in any six months’ period there- 
after. No employer shall take ad- 
vantage of this provision for a longer 
work week during the nine weeks’ 
peak periods if he has unutilized 
equipment and can secure additional 
competent help to meet the demands 
of the peak period. 


Hours of Operation of Retail Outlets 


In general, no retail outlet shall 
reduce hours of operation below 63 
hours in any one week. If, however, 
the hours of operation were already 
less than 63 per week on June 16, 
1933, they are not to be further re- 

uced. 

No retail outlet shall remain open 
or be operated on Sundays, or on 
national, state, or local holidays, or 
in excess of 16 hours on any Saturday, 
or in excess of 12 hours on any other 
day. The only exception to this shall 
be when a retailer recognizes, reg- 
ularly, a day of the week other than 


Sunday as the Sabbath Day, and reg- 
ularly keeps his establishment closed 
on that day. He may, in this event, 
remain open on Sunday, subject to 
state and local laws and ordinances. 


The Wage Provisions 


Following the usual practice in the 
Codes, minimum rates of wages are 
specified. These establish a guaran- 
teed minimum rate of pay per hour 
or per week regardless of whether 
the employee is compensated on a 
time rate, piece rate, or other basis. 


1. Minimum Rates for Plant Em- 
ployees. A difference is set up between 
the minimum rates for plant em- 
ployees and the rates for other em- 
ployees. The minimum rates for 
plant employees are as follows: (a) 
In the Northern area the minimum 
wage for any plant employee is at the 
rate of 33 cents per hour in cities hav- 
ing over 500,000 population and their 
local trade areas; 30 cents in cities of 
from 100,000 to 500,000 population 
and their local trade areas; and 27 
cents per hour in cities of less than 
100,000 population and their local 
trade areas. (b) In the Southern 
area the minimum wage for any plant 
employee is at the rate of 20 cents per 
hour. 


2. The Minimum Rates for Other 
Employees are set on a weekly basis. 
Notice that they are weekly rates for 
the authorized number of hours; they 
are not a guaranteed minimum wage 
unless the requisite number of hours 
is worked that week. The rates run 
thus: (a) In the Northern area, the 
minimum wage for all other em- 
ployees is $14 per week in cities over 
$00,000 population and their local 
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trade areas; $13.50 in cities between 
100,000 and 500,000 population and 
their local trade areas; and $13 in 
cities of less than 100,000 population 
and their local trade areas. (b) In 
the Southern area, the minimum wage 
for all other employees is at the rate 
of $13 per week in cities over 500,000 
population and their local trade areas; 
$12.50 in cities between 100,000 and 
500,000 population and their local 
trade areas; and $12 in cities of less 
than 100,000 population and their 
local trade areas. 


3. Maintenance of Weekly Earn- 
ings. If any employee has his or her 
full-time weekly hours reduced by this 
Code by less than 20 per cent, his or 
her full-time weekly earnings are not 
to be reduced. Example: If hours of 
work are reduced from 44 to 40, or 
from 48 to 40, full-time weekly earn- 
ings for the shorter work week must 
be equal to the full-time weekly earn- 
ings before the reduction of hours of 
work took place. 

If an employee has his or her full- 
time weekly hours reduced by this 
Code more than 20 per cent, the full- 
time weekly earnings must not be re- 
duced by more than 50 per cent of the 
amount calculated by multiplying the 
reduction in hours by the hourly rate. 
Example: If an employee has her full- 
time weekly hours reduced from 54 
hours to 40 hours, and that employee 
was receiving 30 cents per hour, her 
full-time weekly earnings must not be 
reduced by more than one-half of 14 
times 30, or $2.10 per week. 


4. Wages in the Higher Brackets. 
The wages and rates of pay of em- 
ployees receiving more than the mini- 
mum wages and rates of pay fixed in 


the Code shall be readjusted so as to 
“preserve equitable differentials’ —a 
statement of no clear meaning. On 
or before December 31, 1933, the 
Code Authority is to ‘make recom- 
mendations to the Administrator with 
respect to the classification of em- 
ployees receiving above the minimum 


wages and rates of pay”’ established 
in the Code. 


5. Miscellaneous Wage Provisions. 
Two general protections are thrown 
around all wages. The first is that 
female employees who perform sub- 
stantially the same work as male em- 
ployees are to receive the same rate 
of pay as male employees. The 
second is that no deduction from 
wages may be made for the housing 
or boarding of any employee within 
a cleaning or dyeing establishment. 


General Labor Provisions 


No persons under 17 years of age 
are to be employed. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of Section 7(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the following 
provisions must be inserted in every 
Code, and are therefore to be found 
in your Code: 


Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
intérference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

No employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any 
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company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a 
Lber organization of his own choos- 
ing. 

Empioyers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed 
by the President. 

If in any State there are State laws 
imposing more stringent require- 
ments, regulating the ages of em- 
proreet, wages, hours of work, or 

ealth, fire, or general working con- 
ditions than those imposed by this 
Code, such State laws shall remain in 
force and shall not be replaced by pro- 
visions of this Code. 

Employees, or duties of occupa- 


tions performed, shall not be reclassi-' 
fied in order to defeat the purpose of 


this Act by placing employees in classi- 
fications other than those in which 
such employees belonged before the 
adoption of the Code. 


The Code Authority 


A Code Authority administers each: 
Code. In this industry it is to consist 
of ten representatives selected by the 
industry and such non-voting members 


as the President may appoint. Of 
the ten members from the industry 
three are to be retail plant owners; 
three are to be wholesale plant own- 
ers; three are to be retailers who are 
not plant owners; and one, who is to 
be the chairman without vote, is to 
be selected by a majority vote of the 
nine, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. 

The Code Authority has the power 
to create Local Joint Industrial Re- 
lations Boards consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employ- 
ers and employees, and an impartial 


chairman elected by the members of 
the Board, to deal with all matters 
in the Code relating to hours, wages, 
and general labor conditions. The 
employees in the industry have the 
right to choose their own represent- 
atives to these Boards. 

In addition the Code Authority has 
the power to establish local cleaning 
and dyeing Administrative Boards 
for each region and local area and to 
delegate to these Administrative 
Boards any of its powers and duties 
it sees fit to delegate; it has power to 
adopt and prescribe minimum stand- 
ards of quality for each of the several 
types of service performed by the 
cleaning and dyeing industry; to fix 
uniform hours for opening and clos- 
ing of retail outlets for each region or 
locality; to establish and prescribe 
fair and reasonable minimum whole- 
sale and retail prices by regions or 
local areas, for the several services 
rendered by the cleaning and dyeing 
industry; to make studies and investi- 
gations of conditions and practices in 
the industry; to collect information 
and statistics from all members. 


Exemption of Small Plants in Towns 
of Less Than 2,500 Population 


On October 23, 1933, the President 
issued an order stating that certain 
employers engaged in local service in- 
dustries in towns of less than 2,500 
population, who do not employ more 
than five persons, are not obliged to 
observe the provisions of any Code 
of fair competition. It is expected, 
however, that these employers will 
conform as fully as possible with the 
provisions of the Code. 
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What the Code Means to the 
Workers 


The Cleaning and Dyeing Trade 
has suffered tremendously, especially 
in the past three years, from compe- 
tition and price cutting. This has 
resulted in drastic reduction of wages, 
great lengthening of the work week, 
and disregard for the welfare of the 
workers in the trade. 


The Code adopted by no means 
fulfills our demands upon the Clean- 
ing and Dyeing Trade. It will, never- 
theless, be of real benefit to the work- 
ers inthe trade. The minimum wages 
fixed are low, but they will mean an 
increase to many employees; the maxi- 
mum hours of work are longer than 
we hoped for, but they will mean a 
substantial reduction in working time 
for many employees. The Code pro- 
vides for price fixing, and already 
prices have been set for certain types 
of service in many trade areas. This 
will eliminate the evil of price cut- 
ting. Other unfair trade practices 
have also been made illegal by the 
Code, so we have every right to expect 
a greater degree of regulation in the 
trade in the future than in the past. 
Finally, and of supreme importance, 


the Code gives us the right to organ- 
ize our own unions; it protects us 
from the yellow-dog contract, and 
gives us the legal right to collective 
bargaining. 

Through strong unions and collec- 
tive bargaining we must secure more 
favorable wages, hours, and working 
conditions than those provided by the 
Code. Do not forget that the Code 
establishes only a minimum wage, a 
maximum work week, and only mini- 
mum standards. Organization is es- 
sential if we are to benefit fully from 
the Code. This is especially true in 
your industry because your Code pro- 
vides for Local Joint Industrial Re- 
lations Boards. Employees’ repre- 
sentatives to such Boards are to be 
chosen by the employees of the in- 
dustry. Only through strong unions 
entirely within your control can you 
secure your own representatives on 
these Boards. I need not tell you 
how important this is. 


Fraternally PC 


Ws. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





LABOR PROVISIONS OF CODES* 


Canning and Packing Industry 


Approved October 31, 1933. Effective date, 
November 11, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, with a tolerance of 20 per 
cent for emergency demands, but maximum not 
to exceed 40 per week on a 6 months’ average 
(all such emergency work to be reported to code 
authority); and a tolerance of 10 per cent for 
employees engaged in the care of plant and 
production facilities, firemen, stock and shipping 
clerks. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Executives, professional, administrative 
employees, technical engineers and immediate 
assistants of all the foregoing classification fac- 
tory and office supervisory staff (not including 
foremen primarily engaged in productive work) 
receiving at least $35.00 per week. 


(2) Outside service men, traveling salesmen. 
(3) Watchmen, 56 hours per week. 


(4) Highly skilled employees engaged in 
emergency installation work. 


(5) Stores service employees during active 
canning and for packing season. 


(6) When the available supply of employees in 
any certain skilled trade within a given locality 
or trade area have been absorbed into the in- 
dustry. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) Factory employees: 40 cents per hour, un- 
less the rate for the same class of labor on July 
15, 1929, was less than 40 cents per hour, in which 
case the rate shall be no less than the rate per 
hour of July 15, 1929, but in no event shall the 
rate be less than 32 cents per hour. 


(2) Other employees: 

(a) $15 per week in cities of 500,000 or over, 
and in immediate trade area thereof. 

(b) $14.50 per week in cities between 250,000 
and 500,000 and in trade area thereof. 

(c) $14 per week in any city or town of less 
than 250,000 and in trade area thereof. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Office boys and girls: 80 per cent of the 
minimum. Number to be limited to 5 per cent 
of total office employees. 
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(2) Apprentices during term of lawful in- 
denture. 


Other Labor Regulations: 


(1) Equitable adjustment of rates above the 
minimum. In no case shall such wages be de- 
creased as a result of adjustment of hours, so 
that wage differentials be maintained. 


(2) Employees disabled by reason of disability 
or infirmity and so capable only of light work, 
may be paid not less than 80 per cent of the 
wage for factory employees. 


(3) No one under 18 years of age to be em- 
ployed in any hazardous occupation. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to be comprised of the 
Executive Committee of the Canning and Pack- 
ing Machinery Institute, of two non-members of 
the Institute representative of the non-members 
of the Industry, and of not more than three non- 
voting members appointed by the Administra- 
tion. No explicit provision for Labor Represen- 
tation. 


Cap and Closure Industry 


Approved October 20, 1933. Effective October 
31, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


(1) General: 40 hours per week averaged over 
a six months period; maximum of 48 hours in 
any one week. 


(2) Office or branch employees: 40 hours per 
week averaged over any one month period; 
maximum of 48 hours in any one week. 


Exceptions: 


Executives, supervisors, outside salesmen, tech- 
nical and supervisory staffs, watchmen and those 
employed in emergency maintenance and repair 
work. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) Factory or mechanical worker or artisan: 

40 cents per hour, unless the rate for the same 
work on July 15, 1929, was less than 40 cents, 
in which case the rate shall not be less than 
that of July 15, 1929, and in no event less than 
30 cents per hour. 


(2) Accounting, clerical, office, service and 
sales employees (except outside salesmen) : 
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(a) $15 per week in cities of 500,000 or over 
and trade area thereof. 

(b) $14.50 per week in cities between 250,000 
and 500,000 and trade area thereof. 

(c) $14 per week in cities of less than 250,000 
and trade area thereof. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) No reclassification of employees. 


(2) Minimum guaranteed whether paid on 
basis of time or piece work. 


(3) Female employees to receive same rate as 
men for same work. 


(4) Apprentice and learners without previous 
experience in the industry: 

(a) To receive not less than 80 per cent of 
specified minimum. 

(b) To be limited to 5 per cent of total em- 
ployees. 

(c) Term of apprenticeship limited to one 
month. 


(5) Existing amounts by which wages in the 
higher paid classes of employees, up to employees 
receiving $35 per week exceed wages in the 
lower paid classes of employees, shall be main- 
tained. However, when this results in rates in- 
equitable as between plants for the same work, 
revision of wage rates of higher paid classes 
shall be adjusted under the supervision of the 
Code Authority. 

(6) Overtime Rate: Overtime of time and one- 
half for all hours in excess of 40 per week, 
averaged over a six months’ period, to be paid 
employees exempted from maximum hour pro- 
vision of code, except executives and supervisors 
receiving more than $35 per week, watchmen and 
outside salesmen. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to consist of five representa- 
tives of the Cap and Closure Industry and not 
more than three non-voting members appointed 
by the Administrator. 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe Industry 


Approved September 7, 1933. Effective date, 
September 11, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


27 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers: 40 
per week, 8 per day. 


(2) Executive and supervisory staff: No 


minimum. 


Minimum Wages: 

(1) 32 cents per hour in South. 

(2) 40 cents per hour in the rest of the United 
States. 
Other Labor Provisions: 


No minor under 18 years of age to be em- 
ployed in any hazardous occupation in the in- 
dustry. 

Industrial Control: 


The Cast Iron Soil Pipe Association, and 
three persons without vote appointed by the 
President of the United States shall constitute 
the code authority. 


Cement Industry 


Approved November 27, 1933. 
December 7, 1933. 


Maximum Hours: 


Effective date, 


36 hours per week averaged over any half 
calendar year with not more than 42 hours in any 
one week, eight hours in any one day. Rate of 
time and one-third for hours in excess of 36 — 
hours per week averaged over any half calendar 
year. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Employees engaged in emergency main- 
tenance or repair. 

(2) Employees in packing and shipping de- 
partments, maximum of 10 hours in any one 
day or 36 hours per week averaged over any 
half calendar year. 


(3) Office and clerical employees: 40 hours 
per week. 


(4) Executive, administrative, supervisory, 
and technical employees receiving at least $35 
per week, and sale staff employees: No restric- 
tion. 

Minimum Wages: 


Wage rates vary from 30 cents per hour in 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
and Louisiana to 40 cents per hour in certain 
other of the twelve geographical districts set up 
by the code. 


Exceptions: 


(1) When the hourly rate for the same class 
of work on July 15, 1929, was less than 40 cents 
per hour, employers shall pay not less than the 
hourly rate on said date, and in no event less 
than 30 cents per hour. 


(2) Untrained labor for a period not exceed- 
ing 3 three months, and disabled employees in- 
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capable of normal production effort, to be paid 
not less than 80 per cent of the minimum rates; 
the total number of such employees to be limited 
to 5 per cent of the total employees. 

Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) Minimum wages to be guaranteed whether 
workers are compensated on time or piece rates. 


(2) The amounts by which wages in the 
higher paid classes of employees have exceeded 
wages in the lower paid classes of employees 
shall be maintained. 


(3) Female employees shall not be employed 
after 6 p. m. 
Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of seven repre- 
sentatives of the Industry, and of not more than 
three non-voting members appointed by the 
Administrator. 


Cleaning and Dyeing Trade 


Approved November 8, 1933. Effective date, 
November 20, 1933. 
Maximum Hours: 


(1) Engineer, firemen and/or maintenance 
men: 48 hours per week. 


(2) Retail clerks: 48 hours per week. 
(3) Route salesmen: 


(a) In cities of a population of 25,000 or 
more: 48 hours per week. 


(5) In cities of less than 25,000: 54 hours per 
week. 


(4) All other employees: 40 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 
(1) Watchmen. 
(2) Executives receiving at least $30 per week. 
(3) Employees on emergency maintenance or 
repair (but time and one-half shall be paid for 
all hours in excess of maximum hours provided 
by code). 
Minimum Wages: 
(1) Plant employees: 
(a) In Northern Area: 
1. Cities of 500,000 or over and their local 
trade areas: 33 cents per hour. 
2. Cities between 100,000 and 500,000 and 
their local trade areas: 30 cents per hour. 


3. Cities of less than 100,000 and their local 
trade areas: 20 cents per hour. 
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(b) In Southern Area: 20 cents per hour. 
(2) All other employees: 


(a) In Northern Area: 
1, Cities of 500,000 or over and their local 
trade areas: $14 per week. 


2. Cities of between 100,000 and 500,000 and 
their local trade areas: $13.50 per week. 


$. Cities of less than 100,000 and their trade 
areas: $13 per week. 


(b) In Southern Area: 


1. Cities of 500,000 or over and their local 
trade areas: $13 per week. 


2. Cities of between 100,000 and 500,000 and 
their trade areas: $12.50 per week. 


(3) Cities of less than 100,000 and their trade 
areas: $12 per week. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) During specified peak periods (to consist 
of not more than 9 weeks prior to December 31, 
1933, and of not more than 9 weeks in any 6 
months’ period: 

(a) Engineers, firemen, and/or maintenance 
men may work a maximum of 53 hours a week. 

(b) Other employees (whose regular maxi- 
mum is 40 hours per week), may work a maxi- 
mum of 45 hours per week. 

However, the average weekly hours in any 
6 months’ period of such employees shall not 
exceed the maximum weekly hours prescribed 
for them by the code. 


(2) No employees shall be permitted to work 
more than 6 days in any 7-day period. 


(3) “Executives” exempt from maximum hour 
provisions to be limited to one for every 5 work- 
ers or fraction thereof. 


(4) Minimum guaranteed whether computed 
on basis of time or piece rates. 


(5) No reduction in full-time weekly earnings 
of employees whose full-time weekly hours have 
been reduced by the code less than 20 per cent. 


(6) When the weekly full-time hours of em- 
ployees are reduced by the code more than 20 
per cent, the amount of reduction from the full- 
time weekly earnings of such employees shall 
not be more than 50 per cent of the amount cal- 
culated by multiplying the reduction in hours 
by the hourly rate. 


(7) Women to receive the same rate as men 
for the same work. 


(8) No reduction from wages for housing or 
boarding to any employee within a cleaning and 
dyeing establishment. 
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(9) No reclassification of employees to defeat 
purpose of the N. R. A. 


Industrial Control: 


The code authority te consist of ten repreeen- 
tatives of the industry and such members with- 
out vote as the Administrator may appoint. No 
explicit provision for labor representation. 


Coat and Suit Industry 


Approved August 4, 1933. 
August 4, 1933 


Effective date, 


Maximum Hours: 


(1) Manufacturing employees: 35 hours, 5 
days per week, 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., 1 hour for 
lunch. 

(2) Non-manufacturing employees: 40 hours 
per week. 


Exceptions: 


Clerical and service employees working in 
office and shipping departments. 


Minimum Wages: 


(1) Non-manufacturing employees: $14 per 
week. 


(2) Manufacturing employees: 


(a) Eastern Area: Guaranteed minima of 
from $29 per week to $47 per week; and from 
60 cents per hour to $1.30 per hour, (Manufac- 
turers outside of New York and Philadelphia 
may pay 10 per cent less than the above scale.) 

Piece-work rates on garments to be computed 
to yield to the average worker from 70 cents to 
$1.80 per hour. 


(b) Western Area: Guaranteed minima of 
from $22 per week to $41 per week; and 60 
cents per hour for male emyloyees and 47 cents 
per hour for female employees, to 85 cents per 
hour for male employees and 75 cents per hour 
for female employees. 

Piece rates on garments to be computed to 
yield the average worker from 92 cents per hour 
to $1.26 per hour for male employees and from 
70 cents per hour to 95 cents per hour for female 
employees. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) No overtime except on permission of the 
Administrator. 

(2) Minimum age of 18 for manufacturing 
employees and 16 for non-manufacturing em- 
ployees. 


(3) One shift per day. 


(4) No home work. No work in tenement 
houses, basements, or in any unsanitary build- 
ings, or buildings unsafe on account of fire risks. 

(5) Employers complying with the code to be 
permitted to mark all garments manufactured 
or distributed with a N. R. A. label bearing a 
registration number assigned to each such em- 
ployer. 

(6) The unemployment insurance plan in ex- 
istence during 1924 and 1925 shall be resumed 
when, in the opinion of the Administrator and 
the Code Authority, such a fund is possible in 
the industry. 


(7) Wherever in the Industry Agreements 
between employers and employees arrived at by 
collective bargaining exist or shall exist, all the 
provisions of such agreements with reference to 
labor standards not prohibited by law and not 
inconsistent with the N. R. A. shall be ad- 
ministered as part of this code. 


(8) Compensation in excess of minimum not 
to be reduced. 


Industrial Control: 

The Code Authority is composed of four rep- 
resentatives of the industry and two representa- 
tives of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. 


Compressed Air Industry 
Approved October 11, 1933. Effective date, 
October 22, 1933 
Maximum Hours: 
40 hours per week, except that to meet sea- 


sonal or peak demands a maximum of 48 hours 
for any 6 weeks in any calendar 6 months. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Executives, administrative, supervisory 
and technical employees and their respective 
staffs, who receive $35 per week or more. 


(2) Travelling, sales, and service employees, 
watchmen and firemen. 


(3) Emergency, maintenance or repair men. 

(4) Highly skilled employees—when restric- 
tion of hours would unavoidably reduce or delay 
production. 

Minimum Wages: 

(1) Production employees: 40 cents an hour— 
unless the rate for the same class of work on 
July 15, 1929, was less than 40 cents, in which 
case the rate shall be not less than that paid on 
July 15, 1929, and in no event less than 35 cents 
per hour. 


(2) Other employees: $15 per week. 
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Exceptions: 


(1) Apprentices: for a period of not more 
than 3 months may be paid not less than 80 per 
cent of the minimum for production workers. 
Their number to be limited to 5 per cent of total 
productive employees. 


(2) Office boys and girls: may be paid not 
less than 80 per cent of the minimum rate for 
other than productive employees, the number of 
such office boys and girls to be limited to 5 per 
cent of such employees, 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) Owertime rate: at least time and one- 
third to be paid to all employees whose hours 
are specified by the code (other than salaried 
employees) for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day. 

(2) Wage provisions of code not to affect 
bona fide apprentice employees under a system 
or course of training which will make him a 
skilled mechanic. 


(3) Employers to report to Administrator 
within 90 days on adjustment of hourly rates of 
employees receiving more than the minimum but 
less than $35 per week. 


Industrial Control: 


A “supervising agency” of 5 members elected 
by the manufacturers, and of not more than 3 
members without vote appointed by the Presi- 
dent, constitutes the Code Authority. 


All Metal Insect Screen Industry 


Approved November 14, 1933. 
November 27, 1933 


Effective date, 


Maximum Hours: 

(1) 40 hours per week, 8 per day, or 48 hours 
per week averaged over a 4-week period. 
Exceptions: 


(1) Office, accounting, clerical employees: 48 
hours per week. 

(2) Professional, executive, administrative, 
supervisory employees receiving at least $35 per 
week, 

(3) Employees on emergency maintenance or 


repair; time and one-half for hours in excess 
of 8 in any 24-hour period. 


Minimum Wages: 


40 cents per hour, or $46 per week of 40 
hours. 


Exceptions: 


(1) Accounting, clerical, office employees: $15 
per week. 


(2) Office boys and girls under 18 years of 
age: to receive not less than 80 per cent of this 
minimum, and to be limited to 1 to every 10 
office employees. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) Rate for installation projects other than 
those covered by the Construction Industry shall 
not be less than 60 cents per hour. 


(2) Rates of wages or hours of work fixed by 
competent Governmental authority not affected 
by Code. 

(3) Employers engaged in manual labor or 
mechanical operations bound by maximum hours 
of Code. 


(4) Employers to arrange work to provide 
maximum practicable continuity of employment. 


($) Employers not to increase productive re- 
quirements of employees to defeat purpose of 
this Code. All such new requirements to be 
reported to Code authority. 


(6) Equitable adjustment of wages above the 
minimum. 

(7) Male and female employees to receive 
same pay for the same work. 


(8) Wages to be paid at regular intervals 
in lawful currency or negotiable check, and shall 
be exempt from any payments for pensions, in- 
surance, or sick benefits other than those volun- 
tarily paid by the wage earners. 


(9) No employer or his agent to accept any 
rebate directly or indirectly on such wages or 
give anything of value or extend favors to any 
persen for the purpose of influencing rates of 
wages or working conditions of his employees. 


(10) Persons handicapped by age or physical 
or mental disability may be employed on light 
work at a wage below the minimum at such 
wage and for such hours as shall be authorized 
by the state authority, designated by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Each employer to file a list of such employees 
with Code Authority. 


(11) Code not to supersede any existing more 
stringent state laws regulating age of employees, 
hours, wages, etc. 

(12) Every employer to provide for the health 
and safety of his workmen. 


(18) Minimum to be maintained whether 
compensation is on time or piece-work basis. 
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Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of five repre- 
sentatives of the Industry, and not more than 
three additional non-voting members appointed 
by the Administrator. 

No explicit provision for Labor representa- 
tion. 


American Petroleum Equipment Industry 


Approved November 2, 1933. Effective date, 
November 13, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week in any 3 months’ pexiod, 
with a maximum of 48 hours or 6 days in any 
one week. 


Exceptions: 

(1) Employees engaged in emergency, main- 
tenance or repair work, however, no such em- 
ployee may work an average of more than 40 
hours per week in any 3-month period. 


(2) Watchmen and gate tenders: 56 hours 
per week. 


(3) Executives, their immediate assistants, 
supervisors, employees engaged in research and 
technical work, who are paid not less than $35 


per week, outside salesmen, outside service men; 
no limitation. 


Minimum Wages: 
(1) Employees paid on hourly basis: 
(a) Southern states: 35 cents per hour. 
(b) All other states: 40 cents per hour. 


(2) All other employees: $15 per week. 


Exceptions: 


Office boys: $12 per week (numbers limited 
to 5 per cent of total office employees). 


Other Labor Provisions: 


(1) Guaranteed minimum whether on basis 
of time or piece rate. 


(2) Wages to be paid in lawful currency or 
negotiable check. 

(3) Employees paid on hourly basis to re- 
ceive time and one-third for hours in excess of 
8 per day, or 40 per week. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority: Comprised of the Beard of 
Directors of the American Petroleum Equipment 
Suppliers’ Association, and two members of the 
Industry and Trade not members of the Associa- 
tion, and non-voting appointees of the Adminis- 
trator. No explicit provision for Labor repre- 
sentation. 


Air Transport Industry 


Approved November 14, 1933. Effective date, 
November 27, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 per week. Regular employment not to ex- 
ceed 6 days in a 7-day period. 


Exceptions: 


(1} Shop mechanics and their helpers: 40 
hours per week, averaged over a 4-week period; 
maximum of 48 hours in any one week. Time 
and one-third for work in excess of 8 per day, 
40 per week. 

(2) Service mechanics and their helpers: 48 
hours per week, averaged over an 8-week period; 
54 hours maximum in any one week. Time and 
one-third for work in excess of 48 hours per 
week. 

(3) Ground radio operators and field clerks: 
48 hours per week. 

(4) Watchmen: 54 hours per week. 

(5) Chauffeurs: 48 hours per week averaged 
over 6 weeks’ period; 54 hour maximum in any 
one week. 

(6) Employees on emergency maintenance or 
repair work involving accidents, endangering 
life or property, time and one-third for hours in 
excess of provided minimums. 

(7) Pilots and co-pilots. 

(8) Managerial, executive, or professional 
employees receiving more than $35 per week. 
Minimum Wages: 

$15 per week. 

Other Labor Provisions: 

(1) Employees classified as ground radio 
operators, field clerks, and watchmen not to ex- 
ceed 15 per cent of total employees. 

(2) Rates of pay of employees whose hours 
have been reduced by the code, but whose wages 
have not been increased thereby, to be so re- 
adjusted as to maintain equitable differentials in 
earnings. 

(3) Rates of pay of employees whose hours 
have not been redueed shall not be decreased. 

(4) Classification of workers to be that cur- 
rent on June 16, 1933. 

(5) Minimum age of 18 for hazardous occu- 
pations. 

Industrial Control: 

The Code Authority to be composed of 7 repre- 
sentatives of the Industry, and of one or more 
non-voting members appointed by the Adminis- 
trator. No explicit provision for Labor repre- 
sentative. 


(To be continued) 
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Section II 


HILE the British Parlia- 
WV nce: was gradually ceas- 

ing to extend to labor as- 
surance of work, wage fixing, and ap- 
prenticeship limitation as a protection 
against profit-seeking employers, the 
workers, in spite of continuing law 
against combinations, drew together 
for their own advantage. The Spital- 
fields silk weavers used their combined 
strength to insist on enforcement of 
the Acts their riots had inspired. 
Other groups of workers attempted by 
joint action to gain wage concessions 
the individual worker could not ob- 
tain. Labor, thus clinging to the 
doctrine of regulations, was not as 
quick as employers to reap the advan- 
tage of the new economic philosophy 
of laissez faire, and while it lost its 
protections it did not for some years 
gain the corresponding advantage of 
freedom from combination and con- 
spiracy laws. Lacking effective com- 
bination the laborer found the 
doctrine of freedom of contract, ap- 
parently so fair in its recognition of 
the equality of the bargainers on each 
side, a disadvantage. 

The result was a movement toward 
unionization. As a means to making 
unions effective, pressure was brought 
to bear for the repeal of the Combina- 
tion Acts and Conspiracy Laws as they 
related to labor unions. By 1876 
unions had attained a position of ap- 
parent immunity from the disability 


* Continued from December AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 





of those laws; an immunity rudely 
shattered by the Taff Vale case." 
The liberty of unions to make effective 
their demands and thus serve the pur- 
pose for which they were organized, 
was seriously menaced by this deci- 
sion. The result was a great increase 
in union membership and an effective 
drive to put political pressure on Par- 
liament for the enactment of such leg- 
islation as would increase the positive 
liberty of the organized workers. 
The trade union bill was enacted 
under the name of the Trade Disputes 
Act in 1906." 

This act decreased the right of the 
employer to command the forces of 
law against trade unions in a broad 
field of activity. It decreased the 
power of outside force over the 
unions. It correspondingly increased 
their liberty. That increase of their 
liberty increased their ability to bar- 
gain effectively to gain for their mem- 
bers the kind of working rules neces- 
sary to give them security and reason- 
able working conditions. 

Specifically that law declared that 
an act not actionable if done by one 
person is not actionable when done in 
combination if it is done “in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute.” This limited the power of 


™ Taff Vale Railway Co. v. Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Railway Servants, A. C. 426 (1901). 

* Statutes 6, Edw. VII. 1906. Ch. 47, 246: “An 
Act to provide for the regulation of Trades 
Unions and Trade Disputes (21st Dec. 1906).” 
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prosecution for many acts done by 
unions. The British unions, like the 
American, have been, for the most 
part, unincorporated, and have had to 
act as combinations of individuals. 
The employers with whom they treat 
are usually incorporated and hence 
legally one person. The corporation, 
therefore, while having the power of 
its great organization, has had the 
legal footing of an individual, and has 
escaped the disability of laws against 
“combining to conspire.” The Trade 
Disputes Act went far toward correct- 
ing the economic inequality sanctioned 
by the fiction of equality the law rec- 
ognizes between one employer (the 
corporation) and one employee in in- 
dividual bargaining. 

Further, the act specifically legal- 
ized picketing of residence or place of 
employment by one or more persons 
if the pickets “so attend merely for 
the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or of 
peacefully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from working” and 
if they are acting for a trade dispute. 
Acts done in furtherance of a trade 
dispute are not actionable on the 
ground that they induce someone to 
break a contract of employment or 
because they interfere with trade, busi- 
ness or employment of others, or the 
right of others of access to markets. 
Thus boycotts and blacklists were 
made not actionable. The union may 
not be sued for tort. Trade disputes 
were liberally defined to mean any dis- 
pute between employers and workmen 
connected with employment or its 
terms and conditions, and workmen 
were “all persons employed in trade 
or industry, whether or not in the em- 


ployment of the employer with whom 
a trade dispute arises.” 

Under this act, cases have decided 
that no action arises against the union 
for its announcement that its members 
will not work with non-union men 
when the announcement caused the 
manager to dismiss the non-union 
men;"* that the trade union is not 
liable for causing the discharge of 
non-union men who refused to join 
the union by advising the company 
that they would strike unless the other 
men joined the union or were dis- 
charged, even though they had con- 
tracts of employment; and that in- 
ducement of the employer not to con- 
tinue an employment under contract 
is illegal only if exercised by means of 
threats, coercion, or other illegal 
means.*® 

The liberty of unions established 
by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 
and the court interpretation of cases 
under the Act was not curtailed until 
1927. The Webbs** had warned the 
unions that they must not presume too 
far on their apparent immunity nor 
imagine that lawyers and judges could 
not still limit their acts. The basis for 
such warning was clearly seen in 1927 
when, as a result of the General Strike 
of 1926, some of the unions’ liberty 
was taken from them by legislation 
increasing the power to prosecute 
unions for acts now designated as il- 


* Hodges v. Webb (1920). 2 Ch. 70. Eng. 
and Empire Dig. XLIII. Part VII. $1240. 

“ Gaskell v. Lancashire and Cheshire Mines 
Federation (1912), 28 T. L. R. 518. Eng. and 
Empire Dig. XLIII. Part VII. #1248. 

* Wolstenhohme v. Ariss, 89 L. J. Ch. 395 
(1920). 

* History of Trade Unionism, 606, note 3. 
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legal. The new Trade Disputes Act** 
declared those strikes and lockouts il- 
legal which have some object other 
than the furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute “within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers (or employers lock- 
ing out) are engaged,” a blow at the 
sympathetic strikes and lockouts which 
are designed to coerce the Government 
directly or through causing com- 
munity hardship. In a strike or lock- 
out illegal by this act the provisions 
of the Act of 1906 do not apply. 
Picketing was restricted to numbers 
not so great as to be intimidating, the 
interpretation of how many constitute 
intimidation being left to the courts. 
Picketing a place of residence is also 
by this act made illegal. Here is an 
expansion of exposure of trade unions 
with a corresponding diminution of 
their former liberty. 


The trade union objection to this 
act centered most on the restriction 


of strikes. Mr. Witte commented 
that although no cases have arisen 
under this act in which this provision 
was used against unions, they are 
afraid of it and want it repealed. He 
quotes Mr. Bevin, General Secretary 
of the Transport Workers Union as 
saying that the act was “more of an 
insult than an injury.”"* Mr. Witte 
regards this act as a possible menace 


Statutes 17-28 Geo. V. 1927. Ch. 22, 328. 
“An Act to declare and amend the law relating 
to trade disputes and trade unions, to regulate 
the position of civil servants and persons em- 
ployed by public authorities in respect of member- 
ship of trade unions and similar organizations, 
to extend section five of the Conspiracy, and 
Protection of Property Act 1875, and for other 
purposes connected with the purposes aforesaid 
(29 July 1927).” 

*% Witte, E. E. “British Trade Union Law 
Since the Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act 
of 1927.” Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. XXVI, 345-351. 
April, 1932. 


to British trade unionism, but prob- 
ably of much less practical importance 
than was thought at the time of its 
enactment. The British public has ac- 
cepted trade unionism and does not 
wish to see it crushed any more than 
it wishes to challenge the govern- 
ment’s supremacy. In spite of this 
act, the custom, long developed, of 
small interference by the courts in 
labor disputes, has left the British 
unions in a position of considerable 
liberty in the devices they may use to 
make their bargaining effective. 

How does the liberty accorded 
American unions by legislation com- 
pare with that of the British? The 
Clayton Act,** enacted in 1914, was 
widely hailed as labor’s assurance of 
freedom, and was looked on as the 
American counterpart of the British 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906. Sec- 
tions 6 and 20 are the parts under 
most frequent examination. Section 
6 lays down the proposition that labor 
is not a commodity, and declares that 
no labor organization “instituted for 
the purposes of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for 
profit” shall be construed to be an il- 
legal combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade under the anti-trust 
laws. Section 20 forbids the issuance 
of an injunction by any federal court 
in a case involving a trade dispute over 
conditions or terms of employment 
“unless necessary to prevent irrep- 
arable injury to property or to a 
property right . . . for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at law.” 
It further forbids injunctions against 
striking and picketing peacefully for 


the purpose of “recommending, ad- 


* Sixty-third Congress Sess. II, Ch. 323. Oct. 
15, 1914. 














vising or persuading others by peace- 
ful means,” to strike or abstain from 
working or to cease from patronizing 
or employing any party to the dispute. 
It also forbids injunctions against as- 
sembling peacefully and doing any acts 
which might be done in the absence of 
a trade dispute. The acts mentioned 
are not to be deemed violations of any 
laws of the United States. In cases 
of dispute over terms of employment 
it apparently legalizes strikes, lock- 
outs, peaceful picketing, boycotting 
and inducing boycotts, blacklisting 
and inducing blacklists. 

These provisions would seem to be 
as extensive as those of the British 
Act. Judge Amidon in comparing 
Section 20 of the Clayton Act with 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 
said,”° ‘““The form in which they are 
framed differs, but their legal effect is 
the same.’’ However the words have 
been interpreted very differently in 
this country. After the decision of 
the Duplex Printing Press case™ it 
was clear that the act did not save a 
union from injunction suits when it de- 
parts from its lawful objects, conducts 
secondary boycotts, and “engages in 
an actual combination or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade.” Furthermore 
the restriction of the use of the injunc- 
tion is operative only as to the parties 
directly engaged in the particular in- 
dustrial controversy. From the Coro- 
nado case* came the further interpre- 
tation by way of dicta that unions are 
subject to suit for the acts of their 


agents and their funds are liable for 

® Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Brosseau. 286 
Fed. 414; 27 A. L. R. 411 (1923). 

“Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 
U. S. 443 (1917). 

*® United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co., 
259 U.S. 344 (1922). 
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damages. This case endorses the 
doctrine of the Duplex case that union 
activities may be found to be in re- 
straint of trade. The Clayton Act as 
interpreted has not materially in- 
creased organized labor’s liberty. It 
has declared unions not illegal com- 
binations, but not since Common- 
wealth v. Hunt* had a union been 
judged as a conspiracy per se. The 
trade dispute is more narrowly inter- 
preted than it was in the Act of 1906, 
though perhaps not more so than in 
the 1927 revision. Secondary boy- 
cotts are not legal, picketing is with 
difficulty proved peaceful,* ordinances 
against picketing have been sus- 
tained,” and the union is not free from 
fear of tort suits. 

The gain of unions from similarly © 
worded state statutes is no greater 
than that from the Clayton Act. 
Arizona enacted a law practically 
identical in wording with Section 20 
of the Clayton Act.”* The Arizona 
Supreme Court interpreted this act 
much more liberally than the Federal 
Supreme Court did the Clayton Act, 
more nearly in harmony with the Brit- 
ish Trade Disputes Act of 1906. This 
interpretation did not long stand to 
give American unions the benefit of 
that liberty enjoyed in England. In 
Truax v. Corrigan” the statute as in- 
terpreted was declared unconstitu- 
tional as opposed to the due process in- 
sured by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


*4 Metcalf, 111 (Mass. 1842). 

™ American Steel Founders v. Tri-City Central 
Trades Council, 257 U. S. 184 (1921): Truax v. 
Corrigan, of. cit. 

* Re Williams, 158 Cal. 550; 111 Pac. 1035 
(1910): Ex parte Stout, 82 Tex. Crim. Rep. 183 
(1917); 35 A. L. R. 1200 (1925). 

$1464, Revised Statutes 1913. (Revised Code 
1928, $4286.) 

7 OP. cit. 
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Even though the statute did not deny 
all relief, but only that afforded by the 
injunction, it denied to the employer 
plaintiff the “equal protection of the 
laws” to which he was entitled, since 
for the protection of property in any 
controversy other than that between 
employer and employees he could 
have equitable relief under #1456 
Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913. 
The Fourteenth Amendment, unlike 
the Fifth, requires the states to as- 
sure to their residents “equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” Hence this statute, 
similar in wording though not in mean- 
ing to Section 20 of the Clayton Act, 
was invalidated. Similar statutes in 
other states are constitutional or not 
according as their interpretation 


agrees with or differs from the federal 
act. 
The findings of the courts on such 


legislation have been summarized in 
an annotation in the American Law 
Reports as follows :** 

“Such legislation, so far as it may 
attempt to make legal what would 
otherwise be illegal, is invalid as de- 
priving the injured party of property 
without due process of law. 

“The fact that it assumes only to 
restrict the remedy does not save it, 
since the effect of taking away the only 
adequate remedy against irreparable 
injury is to take away the right in- 
fringed upon. 

“The fact that the acts complained 
of were done in furtherance of an in- 
dustrial dispute does not constitute a 
reasonable basis for a classification 
which deprives the complainant of a 
remedy otherwise available.” 


So far there appears little hope of ex- 
panding the liberty of the workers 


"27 A. L. R. 411 (1923). 


through unions by this type of legisla- 
tion. The tradition for court inter- 
ference in labor disputes is strong here, 
as it is not in England. 

In our nearest neighboring country 
without the English common law 
background, Mexico, there has been 
enacted a detailed code governing the 
relation of employers and laborers. 
In many respects the liberty gained by 
labor under this code exceeds that in 
this country. In the Mexican Consti- 
tution of 1917 the rights of strike and 
lockout are guaranteed under limita- 
tions. Strikes are unlawful if the ma- 
jority of strikers resort to violence 
against persons or property. Lock- 
outs are lawful only when excess of 
production renders a plant shut-down 
necessary to maintain prices reason- 
ably above the cost of production. 
The employer’s determination to close 
his plant is subject to the approval of 
the Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. Labor disputes are subject to 
consideration by this Board which is 
composed of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees 
and one representative of the govern- 
ment. If either party refuses to ac- 
cept the award rendered by the Board, 
the existing labor contract is termi- 
nated. If the employer is the dis- 
senting party he must pay his work- 
ers three months’ wages if they leave 
him as a result of the termination of 
the contract. If any employer dis- 
charges a worker without proper 
cause or for having joined a union or 
for having taken part in a lawful 
strike, he is obliged, at the option of 
the worker, to reemploy him under the 
contract or to pay him three months’ 
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wages.” The security in his job in 
these last provisions is considerable. 

The Federal Labor Law, effective 
in August of 1931, supplemented the 
labor provisions of the Mexican Con- 
stitution. It adds to the authority of 
the unions and to the security of the 
workers in their jobs by its regulation 
of the making, suspension, recision, 
and termination of the labor contract. 
It requires any employer who hires 
union members, at the request of their 
union, to enter a collective agreement 
with them covering wages, hours and 
conditions of work. It provides that 
when such an agreement has been en- 
tered into by two-thirds of the em- 
ployers and unionized workers of any 
industry in a certain region, the Fed- 
eral Executive may make the agree- 
ment binding on all workers and em- 
ployers in the same industry in that 
region. Thus the union agreement 
is protected from the pressure of com- 
peting non-union standards. 

In hiring workers, employers are 
obliged, other things being equal, to 
prefer workers associated with a law- 
ful syndicate to those who are not. 


They are forbidden to require work-: 


ers to withdraw from their unions. 
Blacklisting is forbidden, and employ- 
ers are required to give the worker 
who requests it when he leaves a writ- 
ten statement regarding the service 
he has rendered. On their side, work- 
ers are liable to prosecution if they 
suspend work without a strike having 
been duly declared and notified. The 
law forbids their carrying on any 
propaganda in their establishments 
during working hours. 


” Constitution of Mexico, 1917. Title VI. “Of 


Labor and Social Welfare.” 
xxii. 


Article 123, xvii- 


Labor contracts may be temporarily 
suspended without recision upon the 
authorization of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration if the em- 
ployer is unable to conduct his busi- 
ness at a profit or if he temporarily 
lacks funds for its normal operation. 
The individual worker’s job interest 
is protected in such a case by the pro- 
vision that when operations are re- 
sumed the employer must rehire for 
his former position any employee who 
presents himself for work within 
thirty days. 

Either party may rescind a labor 
contract for fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion by the other party of the qualifica- 
tions of the worker or the nature of 
the employment, provided he acts 
within thirty days after the initiation 
of the contract. After that time reci- 
sion may be only for cause, such as bad 
work or undisciplined conduct on the 
worker’s part, or some offence against 
the worker or his relatives by the em- 
ployer. 

If a labor contract is terminated be- 
cause of force majeure, a legal cause, 
and if the employer has carried insur- 
ance covering at least in part the 
damage, “upon collecting the insur- 
ance policy he shall be obliged to re- 
establish the concern in proportion to 
the insurance collected; and if this is 
not done, the worker shall be paid 
the corresponding indemnity.”* If 
within a year after closing a business 
the employer establishes a similar 
concern either in person or through a 
third party, he is obliged to employ 
the former workers or, at their option, 
pay them three months’ salary. The 


® Federal Labor Law of the United States of 
Mexico, 1931. Ch. XIII, Art, 126, xii. 
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employer may terminate the labor 
contract when it is necessary to reduce 
his working force because of the in- 
stallation of labor-saving devices, but 
he is obliged to pay the discharged 
workers the amount of compensation 
stipulated in their contracts or, if there 
has been no agreement, three months’ 
wages. 

Both workers and employers are 
authorized to form syndicates but no 
one may be forced to join. However, 
the workers’ syndicates have the right 
to request and obtain the dismissal 
from employment of former members 
of their groups provided their con- 
tracts with the employers contain such 
expulsion clauses. It is not illegal to 
contract for a closed shop. 

Strikes are treated under the law 
as temporary suspensions of the 
working contract, and no rights are 
lost thereby. If the strike is lawful 
the Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration and the civil authorities must, 
on the request of the workers, aid 
them in suspending work in the es- 
tablishment struck against. Until the 
strike is legally ended, by agreement 
or by a decision of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, the em- 
ployer may not conclude any new con- 
tracts for doing his work with any of 
the strikers or any other workers. 
Suspension of work in concerns which 
are not controlled by the syndicate to 
which the strikers belong is not law- 
ful. Strikes are lawful when designed 
to aid the workers in getting labor 
contracts, making desired revisions 
before renewing such contracts, or 
“harmonizing the rights of labor and 
those of capital.”™ 

Legal aid is provided for labor 


“Ibid. Title V, Art. 260. 


without cost. The Federal Execu- 
tive and state governors are charged 
with the duty of appointing attorneys 
for labor who shall give legal advice 
to workers and syndicates in cases of 
labor disputes. 

Here is a code which, with strong 
unions and a sympathetic or at least 
fair-minded administration, would go 
far toward giving the worker a real 
equity of substantial value. The labor 
relationship is assumed, by the law, to 
be one of contract, and where the 
union wishes it has a very good oppor- 
tunity to be one of the contracting 
parties, since union men are to be pre- 
ferred in hiring, and where union men 
are employed the collective agreement 
is optional with the union. Although 
the contract be a collective one the in- 
dividual worker has considerable pro- 
tection. Jobs are not only a union 
but an individual property. The pro- 
visions which limit dismissal and pro- 
vide indemnities for it all point to a 
recognition of an equity residing in the 
worker. Much of the union’s advan- 
tage would be sacrificed if it did not 
have a wide-spread membership and 
if the government, whose representa- 
tive holds the balance of power in the 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, were not inclined to favor labor. 
Since a decision rendered terminates 
the labor contract if not accepted, 
labor stands to lose much in decisions 
unfavorable to it. This power of the 
government in labor disputes would 
undoubtedly be distasteful to or- 
ganized labor in this country. 

Could advantages of the sort given 
Mexican labor be enacted into the laws 
of the United States? There are 
difficulties in the way. The federal 
legislation touching labor must be 











grounded on some constitutional 
power of the federal government, such 
as the tax power, power to regulate 
interstate commerce, tariff or treaty 
powers. Its ability to affect labor re- 
lations by legislation is, therefore, 
limited. If legislation comes from the 
states, to meet the test of constitu- 
tionality it must take no one’s prop- 
erty or liberty without “due process 
of law” and must extend to all under 
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its jurisdiction “equal protection of 
the laws.” Much of the Mexican 
code, if enacted in this country, would 
certainly run foul of these constitu- 
tional safeguards of persons and prop- 
erty. Weshall turn our attention next 
to the equality of rights under the 
existing laws and court interpreta- 
tions relating to labor in this country. 


(To be Continued) 
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I hear Death rushing up the stair, 
While Life and I wait breathless there! 


WHat matter if my bread be mold, 

My wine-cup drained, my fingers cold ; 
My house as transient as an hour, 

My garden famished for a flower; 

My filesh—at home with joy and ease— 

A rendezvous for dire disease ; 

Mind—made for love’s festivity— 

Now tenanted with misery? 


Pain helps us mount from mire to star; 
If God is loved, it is not far! 





SisTER MiriAM. 





THE TECHNOCRAT’ 


Atvin Epwarp Moore 


Chapter VII 


Red Scare 


EXT morning the Coyote 
Wells Banner, leading news- 
paper of the county, came out 
with great scareheads: “Communism 
arrives in Texas’; ‘“Red-Inspired 
Mob Defies Law in Sandy Mesa”; 
“Agitator from Moscow Uses Death 
Ray”; “Governor to Call out Na- 
tional Guard to Cope with Reds.” 
Tim brought a dog-eared copy of 
the paper to Mr. Knight. After 
glancing at it the scientist was sur- 
prised to read that he was “a slim, 
bespectacled agitator from Moscow,” 
who had incited “a gang of commu- 
nists and foreign hoodlums to attempt 
to murder Mr. Max Carlson, the Fine 
Oil Superintendent of Sandy Mesa, 
and threaten the life of Mr. Muhl- 
berg, a fine public-spirited citizen of 
Fort Worth. On the editorial page 
was an inflammatory appeal to the 
“decent, God-fearing citizens of Coy- 
ote Wells County, to rise and cast 
out this invading foreign element from 
Moscow.” The incident of Mr. Max 
Carlson’s escape was linked with the 
late disturbances in Kentucky, and 
Texas officials were called upon to 
follow Kentucky’s sterling example 
and purge the state of these “hood- 
lum foreigners bent on destruction.” 
“‘Ain’t but one foreigner I know in 
the bunch,” chortled Old Currie. 
“And he’s a poor pelado that don’t 
know what it’s all about. Maybe 


* Continued from December AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 
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you've seen him—he lives over there 
in the other draw.” 

“Yeh, I seen him,” said Tim. “And 
I seen his daughter too.” He laughed. 
“Concha’s the belle of Sandy Mesa, 
or my name ain’t Timothy Mc- 
Featers.” 

“The girl’s an American citizen,” 
said Old Currie. “And so’s her 
mother, both born in San Antonio. 
But if that editor seen ’em, he’d swear 
they were reds right out of Moscow. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Knight. ‘Look 
what they said about me. I am from 
Moscow, to hear the editor tell it, and 
the most violent of Communists. 
When as a matter of fact, I don’t ap- 
prove at all of the violent methods of 
the Communists. Why is it that as 
soon as a person gets the least bit 
progressive in political thought he is 
instantly assailed as a red by the re- 
actionary newspapers?” 

“The dishonesty of human nature, 
I'd say,” said Old Currie. 

“And what do you think of that 
boss, Max Carlson?” continued Mr. 
Knight heatedly. ‘Telling such lies 
to a paper about me, when I actually 
helped to save his life?” 

“That’s human nature,” said the 
cynical old man. “I told you to let 
that fellow hang.” 

“Anyway, come what may,” said 
Mr. Knight, “I shall not lose my own 
faith in at least the potential goodness 
of human nature.” 

He went away then to look for Bob 
and Bill Jones, so that the five of them 
could make plans to organize the un- 
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employed of Sandy Mesa for coopera- 
tive action. 

Mr. Knight prepared blank forms 
with room for fifty names on each, 
each form to be the roster of a com- 
pany. At the head of each a mobili- 
zation place was named. 

“You going to make me one of the 
captains, ain’t you, Isaiah?” asked 
Bob. 

“No, I’m sorry to say, Bob. We 
won’t have any autocratic officers in 
this regiment. All of them will be 
elected by the men. Each company 
will elect its own captain.” 

“All but you,” said Tim. “You 
were elected commander-in-chief yes- 
terday. And the rest of us here are 
your staff. Ain’t that right, Currie?” 

“No,” said Mr. Knight. “The 
commander-in-chief must be elected by 
all the men.” 


“Knighty, use a little common 


sense,” said Tim. “You're the man 
what figured out our plan. You got 
to be leader. I’m not going to help 
the cause at all if you're not chief.” 

“Nor I,” said Old Currie. “It’s 
a lost cause anyhow, unless you give us 
a few of those lightning guns of 
yours.” 

“All right,” agreed Mr. Knight. 
‘““We five will be leaders then. And 
I'll keep the guns as a last resort. The 
pistol, by the way, doesn’t usually 
kill.” 

“Huh! If it don’t kill, what use 
is it?”’ asked Old Currie. 

“Anyhow, they'll all be afraid of 
you now,” said Bob. “After what 
that paper said about that death ray.” 

By the end of the second day some 
four hundred of the homeless, jobless 
men were organized into eight com- 
panies with elected captains. 


Mr. Knight took off his spectacles 
and made a speech to the assembled 
group, deprecating the use of force 
except in a drastic emergency. He 
was interrupted several times by the 
more violent men in the crowd, but 
the majority seemed to agree with him 
that the best policy was to reason with 
the Fineoil owners and bosses as a 
unit. 

That night the self-styled “decent, 
God-fearing citizens of Sandy Mesa” 
went into action. The local chapter 
of the Kuki Chin met at the little 
school house in all the glory of their 
bed linen. This national organiza- 
tion was a sheeted and hooded mob 
devoted to the cause of expelling by 
violence all people who did not think 
as it thought. Most of the Sandy © 
Mesa Kukis were hard-fisted, hard- 
headed farmers of the vicinity, who 
either had become wealthy from the 
lease of oil rights or had the best jobs 
of their lives working for the com- 
pany. They jealously regarded the 
mob from without as unlawful in- 
vaders of their private rights. 

Mr. Timms, the schoolmaster, was 
there, a tall, loose-jointed, bespec- 
tacled man of about fifty, who had 
wandered down into Texas from the 
Hoosier State. He was very liberal 
in opinion, but a confirmed pacifist— 
that is, if one could say he was con- 
firmed in anything. He had joined 
the local organization of the Kuki 
Chins only under compulsion, 

After the crowd had gathered, their 
chief who was titled the mandarin, 
called the meeting. This good man- 
darin was a one-eyed brute, who 
served also as deputy sheriff at Sandy 
Mesa. 


In short order and without much 
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parliamentary procedure, the crowd 
decided that these “foreign reds” en- 
camped in their midst, according to 
the statement of the Banner, should 
be tarred and feathered and ridden 
out of town on a rail. 

“But, gentlemen,” cautioned Mr. 
Timms, the peace-loving school 
teacher, “it would seem that there 
are too many of them. And I don’t 
especially believe they are all foreign- 
ers anyhow.” 

Mr. Timms had an uncomfortable 
feeling of being speared by many hos- 
tile glances as he sat down. The good 
deacon of the neighborhood church, 
a squat, bland man, was favoring him 
with a clammy stare of disapproval, 
and the mandarin’s one good eye was 
glowing malignantly. The mandarin, 
as Mr. Timms knew, had never 
trusted Mr. Timm’s loyalty to the 
Kuki Chin. 

The good deacon rose. “There is 
no doubt but what they are foreign- 
ers and reds,” he announced with 
finality. ‘““The Banner says they are. 
They ain’t got any religion. Ain't 
more’n a half dozen comin’ to church, 
and I reck’n they come jest to set in 
th’ scorner’s seat. I tell ye they ain’t 
fitten to live in a decent neighborhood, 
an’ I think it’s the brotherly thing to 
do, and the neighborly thing to do, to 
get together and run ’em out of town. 
But, my friends, we must remember 
there’s a whole lot of ’em. It seems 
to me that the wise thing to do would 
be to pick out one or two of ’em and 
run them out as an example.” 

“Which one of them foreigners 
do you have in mind now, brother 
Sprinkle,” asked the good mandarin, 
staring as little malevolently as he 


could at his co-worker. 
git him right now.” 

Deacon Sprinkle rose again and 
calmly went on to describe a Mexican 
encamped on a side arroyo, away 
from the main gully of camps, on what 
happened to be Deacon Sprinkle’s 
own land. “Of course,” said the good 
deacon, “I ain’t thinkin’ of the value 
of the land. The main trouble, broth- 
ers, is he’s one of them foreign reds. 
And, brothers, we ought to make an 
example of him.”” The good deacon 
then continued, calmly speaking of the 
details of the example, of the places 
where they could procure tar, feathers 
and a rail with the least outlay of 
money. 

This poor Mexican, to whom Cur- 
rie and Tim had made reference that 
morning, Arturo Ferrera by name, 
was so unostentatious that few in the 
unemployed army knew him. He was 
an extremely law-abiding man, and 
hard-working, when work was to be 
had. He kad sneaked across the Rio 
Grande one dark night some twenty 
years ago and never been able to 
amass enough money to return to his 
fatherland even for so much as a visit. 
He knew that Mexico had had several 
revolutions since his departure but 
he had not the remotest idea of their 
character. He did not know that one 
of them, that of 1917, was a real 
revolution, socialistic in purpose. In 
fact poor Arturo knew nothing what- 
ever about any of the vast socialistic, 
communistic and nationalistic move- 
ments that had disturbed the calm of 
the world during the last few decades. 
And furthermore he had absolutely 
no thirst for knowledge of this, or on 
any other subject. Waguely, he real- 
ized that conditions entirely beyond 


“We'll go 
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his contro] were bringing himself and 
his large family to the point of starva- 
tion. But he did not worry about 
these external affairs. He and Car- 
lota, his wife, didn’t worry about any- 
thing as long as they had enough corn 
meal masa for the next batch of 
tortillas. Arturo had four stock 
phrases, each of which admirably 
voiced his don’t-care method of cop- 
ing with life: “Que le hace?” (What 
does it matter?” accompanied by a 
lazy shrug of the shoulders); “No 
importa” (it is of no importance, ac- 
companied by a lazy shrug of the 
shoulders) ; “Se me olvidd” (“I for- 
got,’’ accompanied by a lazy shrug of 
the shoulders); and “Mafiafa, voy 
hacerlo,” (“I am going to do it to- 
morrow’ ). 

To these four excellent weapons 
against the vicissitudes of an alien- 
controlled system of life, his good 
wife Carlota, American-born, of Mex- 
ican parentage, added another: “Val- 
ganos Dios!” (“May God save us!’’) 

This then was the foreign red of 
which Deacon Sprinkle and the man- 
darin wanted to make an example. 

And the two soon won their point, 
for the crowd saw that it would be 
easier to run this harmless, friendless 
Mexican out of town than to tackle 
some of the harder-boiled residents of 
the main gully. Therefore, they 
quickly voted to make a raid on Ar- 
turo’s much patched tent. Most of 
them were intolerant Mexican-haters 
and regarded the average peon as 
some low form of dangerous animal. 
“Tar and feather him and his whole 
damn family,” zealously cried one of 
the brothers. 

Poor Mr. Timms, listening with 
one ear shut to his conscience, made 


a feeble protest which was quickly 
drowned out. 

“And this here Red soap-box 
speaker,” added the mandarin, “the 
four-eyed guy—let’s run him out too 
while we're at it. I been investiga- 
tin’ about this bohunk, and I tell ye 
guys, he’s a bad egg.” 

Then up rose the pompous Deacon 
Sprinkle. “I been inquirin’ about him 
too. Brothers, he even says the 
Bible’s wrong! Comes out without 
any bones and says it’s wrong in a lot 
of places. Yeah! Why Hiram Mills 
tells me that he heard him claim he’s 
as much a son of God as Jesus Christ 
hisself. Hiram tells me that to hear 
him tell it, he knows more than the 
good God hisself.” 

“But what about that death gun, © 
he’s got?” anxiously inquired one of 
the brothers. 

“Don’t you worry none about that 
gun,” said the sheriff. “He won’t use 
it. He ain’t never used it. It’s just 
a bluff. I say let’s run him out.” 

This was too much for Mr. Timm’s 
conscience. He coughed and rose. 
“With your kind permission, Mr. 
Chairman,” he said, addressing the 
one-eyed mandarin, “I'd like to say a 
few words about this Mr. Knight. 
In the first place, I don’t believe 
he’s a foreigner. No sir, I am sure 
he is not. I’ve talked to this man. 
Hurumph! And I find he has a good 
mind. Yes, indeed. He has the 
courage of his convictions. I daresay 
we need more men like him in these 
depressed times. Yes, indeed. I 
daresay we do.” 

“Did he tell you anything about 
him bein’ the son of God ?” demanded 
the deacon with heavy sarcasm. “Did 
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he tell you he was th’ second comin’ 
of Jesus Christ hisself.” 

Mr. Timms laughed. “No, 
Brother Sprinkle. Here’s what he 
believes from what I gather. Yes sir. 
He believes that Jesus never claimed 
to be the only son of God, that Jesus, 
who after all we must admit is a some- 
what legendary character, insisted 
that we are all sons of God. He says 
that many men before Jesus were sons 
of God in the sense that Jesus meant, 
and that practically all civilized men 
since the time of Jesus have been sons 
of God in the same sense. He ex- 


plains his theory this way. He says 
that all living beings, including man 
and all the other animals, are children 
of God since God—or the creative 
force, as he calls it—made their in- 
dividual life force. And then he states 
that civilized man is doubly a son of 


God because in all the animals he is 
the only one that consciously can cre- 
ate as God created. The only one 
that creates for others. He claims 
that this creative and controlling force 
possessed by man in his brain is a part 
of God and therefore makes man a 
son of God in the spirit, as well as in 
the flesh. And it is remarkable that 
of all the animals, man a 

“So!” cried a lean farmer, jumping 
to his feet and pointing an accusing 
finger. ‘You believe men are ani- 
mals, heh? You believe in thet crazy 
evolution stuff, heh? Teachin’ hit to 
my Mary and Joe, heh? I'll be blest 
now if ye teach my chillen any more. 
What do ye all say about thet, neigh- 
bors ?” 

“Brother Smith!” hastily inter- 
posed Mr. Timms. ‘Mind you, sir, 
I am not saying J believe these things. 
I'm telling you what Mr. Knight be- 


lieves. He believes that all forms of 
life are children of God in the flesh, 
and that men go a step farther and 
are children of God in the spirit as 
well, because of our souls that we have 
acquired little by little. Can’t you see 
that? It is an interesting theory. It 
would make all of us semi-gods, crea- 
tures evolved from the animal and 
charged with the responsibility, un- 
der God’s direction, of preserving life 
on earth by a cooperative instead of a 
competitive system.” 

Mr. Timms had become another 
Mr. Knight; he had let his theories 
overcome his prudence. The scandal- 
ized crowd of orthodox church mem- 
bers was stunned into silence for a 
space. Then they acted swiftly. They 
unanimously, with shot-gun speed, 
voted poor Mr. Timms out of their 
organization; and they warned him 
that if he opened his mouth again to 
speak such heresy, even as second- 
hand contraband, they would deprive 
him of his livelihood as schoolteacher 
of Sandy Mesa. 

Then in a great huff the sheeted 
mob set out to find tar and feathers 
and a rail and make an example of 
Arturo Ferrera, thus warning the 
other “foreign reds” that they were 
still masters of their region. 

Poor Mr. Timms was so frightened 
that his loose joints knocked like cast- 
anets. But at last he pulled himself 
together and ran like a knock-kneed 
deer to Mr. Knight’s camp. Hastily 
warning Mr. Knight and his commit- 
tee of three of the mob’s intention, he 
turned, rushed pellmell to his board- 
ing-place, locked his door and turned 
in with the bed covers over his head. 

Mr. Knight got two of his ray pis- 
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tols, strapped one about his waist and 
offered the other to Old Currie. 

“Nope. Don’t want it,” said the 
old prospector. He smiled his 
twisted, mirthless smile and strapped 
his much-worn holster and frontier 
model .45 about him. 

“You couldn’t make this old man 
here use anything but a single-action,” 
said Tim. ‘‘Why he wouldn’t even 
use my automatic, the one what I had 
before I had to pawn it. Claimed it 
might jam, when it never did jam.” 

“When I begin shootin’,” said Old 
Currie grimly, “I want some’n that’s 
gonna go off.” 

Mr. Knight inwardly shuddered at 
the business-like attitude of these two 
products of the West. “I hope you 
won’t shoot unless it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to save our lives,” he 
said. : 

The others were silent. 

Mr. Knight instructed Tim how 
to use the ray-pistol. “It is not as 
powerful as the ray of my other gun,” 
he said. “The two rays are different 
in character. This ionizes the air and 
shocks the person aimed at, the other 
fires atomic particles that are ex- 
tremely deadly. The other almost al- 
ways kills.” 

“Then gimme the other one,”’ Tim 
laughed. ‘When I’m on the firin’ line, 
gimme some’n’ that'll kill.” 

“You savage ape,” Mr. Knight 
chided. “But really I can’t give you 
the other, because it is out of order.” 

“Come on, let’s get away from 
here,” demanded Bob. “They'll have 
that poor Mexican hung before we 
can get there.” 

They found Arturo home in his tent 
with his wife Carlota and all their 
brood. Carlota was a coffee-colored, 


beady-eyed woman with just enough 
of the Latin in her to counteract the 
stolidity of her Indian blood. Their 
four oldest children were daughters. 
The eldest, Concha, who could not 
have been more than sixteen, was al- 
ready a woman, with age-old wisdom 
in her dark eyes. 

Arturo, a horny-handed and pre- 
maturely bent brown man, was visibly 
frightened at their unsolicited visit. 
Carlota and Concha shrank to the 
far wall of the large tent and sat down 
on the mattresses that lay on the 
ground. The brood of children clus- 
tered about them, shyly staring at the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

For some time Mr. Knight and 
Tim labored to explain to Arturo 
that a gang of masked men were com- ° 
ing to evict him, but although the poor 
man spoke simple English and appar- 
ently understood Mr. Knight’s acade- 
mic Spanish, he could not seem to 
realize that he himself and his fam- 
ily were the ones to be mistreated. 
“Quien yo?” he kept repeating. 
“Who, me?” 

“Son los quicos, Arturo,” said his 
wife, frightened at last. “Vienen a 
echarte a México.” 

“No. It’s not the Immigration,” 
said Old Currie in his rude but effec- 
tive Spanish. ‘“There’s a gang of 
Sandy Mesa citizens coming here to 
run you out of town. Sabe? Vana 
echarte de la poblacion.” 

‘Valgame Dios!’ cried Carlota. 
““‘What have we do, Meester? What 
has my Arturo done?” 

“Nothing. That’s the joke.” 

“Don’t waste time arguing,” 
said Mr. Knight. ‘Begin packing. 
Quickly. We'll help you move to an- 
other location.” 
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Much to the women’s surprise, the 
four American men began rolling up 
the mattresses, preparatory to taking 
them out. 

Carlota’s eyes became suspicious. 
She stamped her foot. ‘Leave my 
beds alone, please,” she cried. “You 
want to steal my beds, no?” 

“Don’t be silly!” said Mr. Knight. 
“The Kukins will be here any minute.” 

“Are you telling the truth?” asked 
the woman. ‘How do we know you 
tell the truth ?” 

Arturo threw out his hands. 
“What I done, fine gentlemen? I 
poor man. Has to work hard for 
children.” 

Mr. Knight was impatiently stoop- 
ing to pick up a mattress, when a sud- 
den commotion arose outside. The 
tent flap was thrust aside and the great 
sheeted bulk of the mandarin blocked 
the opening. 

“Valgame Dios!” cried Carlota, 
and then, dumb with superstitious 
fear, she began nervously crossing 
herself. 

“We want you!” said the hooded 
mandarin, indicating Arturo. 

“Quien, yo?” asked Arturo, 

“Yes, you. You heard me. Don’t 
give me any backtalk now. And you, 
you damned red!” continued the man- 
darin, indicating Mr. Knight. “Come 
with me, both of you.” 

“What have we done?” demanded 
Mr. Knight. “What has this poor 
Mexican, especially, done, that you in- 
vade his home without a warrant?” 

“Done! You know what you done. 
It don’t matter nohow. When we say 
get out, they ain’t no argument. Come 
on out now. Make room there men 
for this bunch of foreigners.” 

Carlota, Concha and the children 


were huddled together, their faces 
deathly pale, their eyes staring. Sud- 
denly the wife flung herself forward 
and on the ground before the towering 
white sheets. ‘Meester, pleese!” she 
sobbed. “What ees ze matter? What 
my man do? Meester, pleese. I am 
American ceetizen. We pay ze head 
tax for Arturo. How much ees it? 
Meester, pleese!” 

“Shut up, woman! Get up and be- 
gin packing. When we git through 
with him, you'll find yore man outside 
town. An’ don’t never let me catch 
you in this town again. We eat up 
reds! Savvy?” 

Arturo’s Indian blood had come to 
the top. He was now silent and sul- 
len. 

Tim lifted up the sobbing woman 
and guided her back to her children 
with unwonted tenderness. Old Cur- 
rie and Bob stood silent nearby. 

“Do you men belong to the Kuki 
Chins?” asked Mr. Knight. 

“T ain’t come here to answer ques- 
tions,” said the mandarin. ‘I done 
told you to get ready.” 

“Yes, we're the Kuki Chins of 
Sandy Mesa,” said another figure. 
“We givin’ warnin’ now to all reds to 
stay out of our town. An’ that means 
you other three men too,” indicating 
Currie, Tim and Bob. “Better go 
home now, while the goin’s good—and 
tell them others thet the Kuki Chins 
aim to clean out this whole dad-burned 
community !”” 

“Just try to put us out,” said Tim, 
defiantly. “You got to take us all if 
you take our pal, the professor, here.” 

“The Kuki Chin was once a neces- 
sary and honorable organization,” 
said Mr. Knight. “And even today 
its by-laws are honorable. If you do 
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the honorable thing now, you will for- 
get this foolish raid on a harmless and 
law-abiding citizen and his family. 
You are afraid of something that just 
isn’t here. Even I am not a Russian 
brand of communist, and as for this 
poor Mexican here—why the idea of 
his being a dangerous red is positively 
ridiculous. These periodical red 
scares would all be ridiculous if they 
didn’t sometimes lead to tragedies. 
Count the number of Communist votes 
in the last election. See how few they 
are. It is absurd to be afraid of such 
a small minority. I am asking you 
now for the honor of your society to 
dismiss this nonsense from your minds 
and go on home to bed. Leave this 
poor man alone. He hasn’t been 
guilty of any crime, other than that 
of trying to raise ten children on a 
minimum of intelligence. You have 
let your unreasoning prejudices run 
away with you. Why don’t you go on 
home now before you stir up trouble, 
not only for us but for yourselves?” 

Mr. Knight turned his back. The 
mandarin reached forth his hand and 
whirled him around. “Trouble for 
us, huh?” he demanded angrily. “We 
ought to string you up, Button. Giv- 
ing us orders, eh? Now you listen to 
me. You get ready. I’m gonna give 
you both five minutes. And if you 
ain’t out of here then—” He drew 
his hand across his throat in a signifi- 
cant gesture. 

“But, meester!” pleaded Arturo. 
“Can’t you please excuse—choost 
once.” 

“Fle won’t excuse you,” said Mr. 
Knight, his cheeks flaming with anger. 
“You haven’t done anything to be ex- 
cused by this simpleton. Neither 
have I.” 


“What's that you call me?” cried 
“Why Ill break 


the mandarin. 
yore——” 

“You won’t do anything!” cried 
Mr. Knight. He jerked his ray- 
pistol. There was a click as its switch 
went on. “I have you now!” he cried. 
“Get out of here, or you’re all dead 
men!” 

“Turn that thing off me!” cried one 
of the figures. “I’m a-goin’, now!” 
He whirled and dashed out of the 
tent, colliding with the other brothers, 
all handicapped by their sheets. 

The mandarin reached for his gun. 
But his sheet was in the way and he 
was slow. 

Old Currie covered him with his 
.45. “Back out now,” he said, calm 
and deadly. ‘You said enough. Get 
out.” 

The mandarin’s bluff was called. 
His gun wavered. He seemed on the 
point of shooting. Then he recon- 
sidered, dropped the gun and raised 
his hands. 

“You stay out of this,” he snarled. 
“I’m a-telling’ ye, I represent the 
law.” 

“So! You're the deputy sheriff, 
are you?” sneered Old Currie. “Out 
enforcing the law, huh? Funny I ain’t 
never seen no deputy hide his face like 
an outlaw before. I'd advise you to 
get out now. You've said enough.” 

The mandarin dropped his hands. 
“All right,” he said, “I’m gonna give 
you men one more chance. Mr. Muhl- 
berg is comin’ from Fort Worth to- 
morrow. If you ain’t out of here by 
twelve o'clock, the good citizens of 
this town’re gonna ride you out on a 
rail.” 

“Ouch!” he suddenly cried, throw- 
ing his hand to his heart. He stared 








wildly about the tent. Mr. Knight 
still had the ray-pistol trained on him. 
“Take it away!” he cried, fastening 
his eyes on the little device. Oh! 
You killed me! Oh-oh-oh!” 

He whirled and made a leap for the 
entrance. But his two-gun spurs 
caught in his sheet and tripped him 
up. He fell. 

Mr. Knight quickly thrust the ray- 
pistol in his pocket, fell upon the 
mandarin and before the good brother 
could arise, administered several swift 
kicks. Bob also gave him a kick that 
sent him still nearer the entrance and 
was about to add another when Mr. 
Knight pulled him off with a jerk. 

The mandarin rose, beside himself 
with fright. ‘Will it kill me?” he 
cried. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Knight, 
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calmly. “If you got big enough a 
dose. There’s only one thing you can 
do for it. Put turpentine on the burns. 
Hurry, and do it right away.” 

The mandarin pulled up the skirts 
of his sheet and dashed madly into the 
darkness upon an errand of mercy— 
to himself. Not one of his brothers 
was anywhere to be heard or seen. 

“That gun of yours is kinda de- 
layed action, ain’t it?” sarcastically 
asked Currie. 

“Yes. I must say I’m not entirely 
satisfied with this little model.” There 
was a pained expression on his face. 

“So that guy’s a two-gun Western 
sheriff,” commented Bob. 

“He ain’t bad, unless you turn your 
back on him,” said Old Currie, with 
his twisted smile. 


(To be Continued) 


THERE SHALL BE ONLY SILENCE 


There shall be only silence to linger after our passing, 


A silence as still 


As the hush that follows the thud when the fruit surrenders 


To the earth’s will. 


A flutter of days we shall know and a measure of pain. 
Then as leaves that are stirred 

By a breath of wind in the night, we shall sink back again 
In a sea of long silence that muffles our last spoken word. 


Like the nameless stars we shall vanish, as softly as they, 
And none shall remember our going—not even a score; 

Only two feet shall be missing that climbed a steep way, 
Only one hand, of a million, that turned a dark door. 





Anperson M. Scruccs. 











UNEMPLOYMENT ON THE INCREASE AGAIN 


OTH in November and the first 
B part of December, unemploy- 
ment has increased. It is quite 
normal at this time of year for men 
to be laid off, both from farms and 
industries, but Labor had hoped that 
this year, with all the emphasis 
placed by the Administration on cre- 
ating jobs, lay-offs at the year end 
would be much less severe than usual. 
Instead, more were laid off from mid- 
October to mid-November this year 


for the first half of December show 
that again in December unemploy- 
ment has increased slightly more than 
last year. These figures give the im- 
pression that industry is slackening in 
its effort to create jobs and put men 
to work. 

Business observers are continually 
telling us that the recent gain in 
workers’ buying power has been a 
chief cause of business improvement 
at the year end and the growing con- 


than last year, and trade union figures fidence in some lines. To cut this 
Unemployment in Cities 
All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+)or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (—) ployed (—) time 
December since December’ since December since all 
1933. November' 1933 November’ 1933 November’ trades 
re 13 —2 70 -5§ 11 +(a) 18 
Baltimore, Md......... 24 +9 66 +8 17 +11 22 
Birmingham, Ala....... 20 -9 43 -4 15 —13 24 
Boston, Mass.......... 29 +(a) 54 — 1 17 +2 23 
eee 28 -—1 65 + 2 18 -— 3 17 
oe 28 +(a) 59 —1 19 + 2 18 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 25 0 71 —- 5 10 +4 25 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 32 + 6 67 - 1 17 +14 27 
Denver, Colo.......... 22 -12 67 +4 12 -28 26 
Detroit, Mich......... 28 + 3 69 -7 20 +11 27 
Jersey City, N. J....... 26 —16 82 +(a) 19 + 3 24 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 30 +37 47 —2 27 + 54 23 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 19 -1 46 + 3 14 —2 16 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 21 +11 49 +21 14 +4 18 
New York City, N. Y... 39 + 3 75 +(a) 28 + 5 29 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 25 -1 60 -1 20 +1 13 
Patemen, 30. 9...<.... 8 +38 53 —11 6 +58 5 
Philadelphia, Pa..... : 32 -1 60 +5 28 — 3 24 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 29 +4 75 +1 12 + 6 19 
San Antonio, Tex...... 13 +14 78 +17 6 + 8 15 
San Francisco, Calif... . 21 —4 48 -11 16 -1 24 
eS eee 26 +13 41 -—2 23 +19 19 
Seattle, Wash.......... 23 -—1 56 + 4 15 —4 29 
Washington, D. C...... 9 -5 41 -7 3 + 6 14 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months, 
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foundation from under business at 
such a crucial time threatens downfall 
to the whole structure we have built 
“with so much effort. Perhaps some 
employers feel less responsibility for 
their men now that civil works are 
providing jobs for several millions. 
They should not forget that even 
with four million on civil works at the 
year end, more than six million are 
still unemployed, without normal in- 
come and buying power. We cannot 
hope to pull the ship of business out 
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of depression by slackening hold on 
the towrope just as she begins to 
move. | 

The worst lay-offs in November 
were in manufacturing, where over 
330,000 lost their jobs. These fac- 
tory lay-offs are much larger than in 
any normal year for which we have 
records; larger also than in any year 


) since depression. It would be a seri- 


ous matter indeed, if the manufac- 
turers of this country fail now to do 
their part. These factory lay-offs rep- 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


All Trades 18 18 18 16 
is 15 14 12 
20 22 «#21 = «(21 
27 27 626 OS 
31 31 Os 31 
35 34 3 33 


Building Trades 36 39 «638 =«632 
30 33 34 29 
38 43 41 40 
51 52 $2 SO 
62 63 63 65 
7 6UTlC OC 


Metal Trades 18 16 16 12 
8 8 5 

15 18 19 

28 29 29 

34 37 39 

47 50 49 


Printing Trades 4 5 5 
3 5 a 

5 § 6 

10 10 12 

17 18 18 

20 22 22 


All Other Trades 10 10 9 
12 il 8 
3 12 
19 17 16 
21 + 19 18 
a i 20 


*Preliminary. 


Revised 


i373 it ® 9 10 10 
11 > * 9 10 
20 2 22 #22 «21 
25 25 26 26 26 
31 32 34 33 32 
33 31 31 31 = =29 


Ss BHR HH BB 
26 619«16¢~«C«*daBEE 211 
37°37 39 HD 8 
48 48 S50 S51 52 
61 62 64 64 65 
68 66 67 66 63 


12 10 13 9 8 

5 5 6 7 7 
19 19 21 20 23 
23 31 = 32 =| O31 
39 42 45 45 46 
46 45 45 42 39 


4 4 5 5 5 
3 3 4 4 3 
6 6 7 8 8 
nw Ss Hh OM 
18 18 21 22 20 
3s BBB 2 


9 8 8 6 6 
6 7 7 7 7 
3s «uw 6B SB 
Ss eT 
oo 2122838 2 ®D 
20 19 19 19 18 





UNEMPLOYMENT ON THE INCREASE AGAIN 


resent over half the increase in un- 
employment from October to Novem- 
ber, which was in all about 580,000. 

At the year end, industrial unem- 
ployment probably exceeds 11,000,- 
000 by a considerable amount; the 
government is providing jobs for 
about 4,600,000. These 4,600,000 
are creating wealth which appears, 
not as money to pay their wages, but 
as buildings, parks, schools—greater 
general welfare. The payment for 
this greater welfare will come out of 
wealth created by industry in future 
years; and the wages spent by these 
workers at once will help to start 
business toward the higher earnings 
out of which it can be paid. 

An increase in unemployment from 
10,108,000 in October to 10,762,000 
in November would be serious indeed, 
were it not for the jobs given under 
the Federal relief program. By the 
end of November, 252,000 were at 
work on Public Works projects, 
1,543,000 on Civil Works and 303,- 
000 were in Conservation Camps, a 
total of nearly 2,100,000 (Labor De- 
partment figures). By the end of De- 
cember, the Relief Administration es- 
timates that 4,000,000 were at work 
under CWA; 2,000,000 of these had 
been taken from relief rolls, and given 
a more adequate income, and 2,000,- 
000 were employed through the re- 
employment agencies. Even with 
these new jobs, however, there were 
nearly 8,500,000 still without even 
temporary work at the end of No- 
vember, and the figure for the year 
end is probably close to 6,500,000 
still unemployed. This would mean 
that nearly half those out of work in 
December last year now have at least 
temporary employment. © 


Total Number 


87 


(Per Cent of Union 
Members) 


On 
Unemployed Unemployed Part 


in U.S. 
3,947,000} 
3,216,000 


SBEe 


se ssesseesess 


tae tet aS AD 
oru 
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Own Or OO OM 


s 
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aw 


RS 
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3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

+ 

5 
5,541 
7,431, 
7,1 
7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 


8 
$3 $8333823232 


11,586,000 
12,008 ,000 
12,124,000 


13,100,000 
13,294,000 
13,689,000 
13,256,000 
12,896,000 
12,204,000 
11,793,000 
10, 960,000 


(Weighted) Time 
14. st 
12.5 
14.0 
13.6 
13.3 
13.3 
14.3 
15.7 
16.0 
14.6 
14.1 
15.9 
16.6 


19.1t 
19.8 
1¢.0 
18.1 
17.6 
17.1 
18.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.5 
20.1 
21.8 


23.8t 
23.1 
23.0 
22.5 
22.8 
22.8 
23.6 
25.4 
25.1 
24.8 
23.9 
24.2 
24.9 


25.8 
26.0 
26.6 
26.1 
25.8 
24.5 
24.1 
23.7 
22.5 
21.7 
22.0 
22.8* 





Arkansas 


AMDEN —The NRA has 
helped raise wage rates in the 
pulp and paper industry, re- 

tail trade; furniture manufacturing; 
automobile mechanics; and in fact in 
all industries in this section which are 
operating under codes. However, 
the raise in rates of pay has not been 
sufficient to compensate for lowering 
hours and actual earnings are lower. 
The workers have not objected to this 
in the belief they are helping put men 
to work. The NRA has helped union- 
ization work among the pulp and 
paper workers. There is no bona fide 
labor representative on the local 
Compliance Board. No schools have 
been closed, and so far as the writer 
is aware the school terms have not 
been reduced. No teachers have been 
laid off and all salaries have been paid 
in full—U. J. WesTBROOK. 

Hot Springs—Few have raised 
wages and those raises that have been 
received are so small it is hardly 
worth while. The NRA has helped 


to stimulate organization work 


among the cooks and waiters, fire 
fighters and the common laborers. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board, with no results. 
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No strikes have occurred so far. The 
city schools are closed for one month, 
being repaired by the unemployed. 
Salaries of teachers were reduced.— 
CHARLEs W. LESTER. 

Helena—The lumber mills which 
were working from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day have now cut working 
time to eight hours with eight hours 
pay, which makes the wage consider- 
ably less a day. Wage-earner in- 
comes have been cut 10 per cent for 
saw mill, box factory, automobile 
(wood part), cotton seed oil and ma- 
chine shop workers. The NRA has 
helped in the unionization of barbers 
and workers in the Chicago Mill and 
Lumber Corporation—in the latter a 
union of about 200 members was or- 
ganized. Our labor member on the 
Compliance Board was appointed on 
the recommendation of the mill own- 
ers. No schools are closed but the 
colored school term has been cut from 
nine to five months. Those receiving 
salaries of $50.00 and below were 
not touched, but those receiving above 
$50.00 were cut from 10 to I5 per 
cent; forty teachers were dismissed 
and the school term for white children 
made a month and a half shorter. All 
teachers have been paid until Decem- 
ber 1, 1933.—J. H. Gore. 
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Texarkana—Due to the enactment 
of the NRA wage rates have been 
increased among the garment work- 
ers, broom and whisk makers, sheet 
metal workers, filling station em- 
ployees, common labor, and a few in- 
dustries which have benefited through 
recent organizing work. Almost all 
industries have lowered hours. Wage- 
earner incomes have been lowered, 
however, among the workers in lum- 
ber yards and mills, cooks and waiters, 
and building crafts, where the ten- 
dency has been to make the minimum 
scale the maximum. The NRA has 
helped unionization among the gar- 
ment workers, broom makers, fire 
fighters, railway carmen, hod carriers 
and building and common laborers. 
Labor has a representative on the 
local Compliance Board. — JoHN 
ALLEN. 


California 


San Diego—Under the NRA the 
moving picture code when enforced 
will bring the wages of projectionists 
in non-union houses up to about 100 
percent. Asa result of the NRA pro- 
gram we have increased membership 
in practically all of our local unions. 
We have one member on a board of 
seven on the Compliance Board. No 
schools have been closed and the term 
covers about the same number of 
months. Teachers’ salaries were cut 
July 1 but no salaries have remained 
unpaid.—E. H. DowELt. 

Long Beach—Wage rates have not 
been raised in this locality through 
the NRA and hours have been low- 
ered in all industries. In practically 
all cases wage-earner incomes have 
been lowered through the shortening 
of work hours. Unionization work 


has been stimulated and a number of 
new charters have been issued in this 
city. Labor is represented on the lo- 


.cal Compliance Board.—C. E. Eb- 


MONDS 


Colorado 


Denver—Department store em- 
ployees, laundry workers, tramway 
employees, packing house workers, 
coal miners, office employees, clean- 
ers, dyers, etc., have had wages in- 
creased since the NRA became effec- 
tive. We are represented on the Com- 
pliance Board. Due to the 30-day 
law of the State we have had no 
strikes. Teachers have received a 
couple of wage cuts and when they re- 
sign their positions are not refilled, 


thus increasing the burden on the staff 


now employed. They are, however, 
paid promptly.—S. W. JoHNSON. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg—The building 
trades have not received the perma- 
nent code as yet and very little bene- 
fit has come to these crafts under the 
eagle. The typographical workers 
secured a IO per cent increase under 
the NRA, and restaurant employees 
also have slightly benefited. In prac- 
tically all industries where the code is 
observed, including the building 
trades, the week has been shortened 
on an average of about ten hours. The 
writer knows of no industry in which 
conformity to the NRA has lowered 
wages. The protection offered by 
Section 7 of Paragraph A has greatly 
stimulated organization activities 
and made possible the formation of 
new unions and the organization of 
new crafts. Labor has one represen- 
tative on the local Compliance Board. 
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We've not had a strike since 1921. 
In Pinellas County the schools are in 
considerable financial difficulty. 
Teachers’ salaries are far too low and 
overdue. There is no assurance that 
the public schools will keep open more 
than from four to six months, varying 
in the different districts. The Gover- 
nor is generally regarded to be un- 
sympathetic with the school situation. 
—V. S. HERRING. 

Tampa—There has been no in- 
crease in real wages though there has 
been an increase in the hourly rate for 
unskilled labor. Skilled labor has had 
to take very large cuts in many cases, 
for instance, the engineers in laun- 
dries in this territory before the NRA 
received from $35 to $45 per week 
and now receive from $17.50 to $25 
per week. Wages have been lowered 
among the stationary engineers, truck 
drivers, stevedores, stationary fire- 
men and common labor due to the 
limitation in the hours these workers 
are allowed, due to NRA. The NRA 
has, in a way, helped unionization in 
every craft due to the fact that no 
discrimination is permitted on account 
of union membership. Labor is rep- 
resented on the local Compliance 
Board. There is considerable unrest 
among the men employed on the 
county and state highways, repairing 
and resurfacing the roads due to the 
fact that the men employed on state 
work receive 30 cents per hour and 
men employed on county and city 
work receive 40 cents per hour. In 
many instances where the work is be- 
ing done out of the city limits the 
crews on state and county work are 
doing practically identical work and 
working within a stone’s throw of one 
another. All work paid for at 40 


cents per hour is government work or 
government funds used for the work. 
—J. W. SHERMAN. 


Georgia 


Augusta—Wages have been in- 
creased in all industries but it is more 
applicable to common than to skilled 
labor. Hours have been shortened to 
some extent in all lines of work. We 
have a silk mill that is trying to pull 
the “learner stuff” and is working ex- 
perienced help for learner’s wages, 


but I think we will soon have this 


cleared up. Since the NRA has been 
in force, textile workers have 
strengthened their organization. 
Railroad workers are now organiz- 
ing. The president of our central 
body is on the local Compliance Board 
and is getting very good cooperation. 
The strikes that we have had were 
caused by the textile industry violat- 
ing their codes that they themselves 
drew up and agreed to operate un- 
der. We are getting along very good 
with our schools here—we are on full 
time schedule and the teachers have 
been paid.—HEYWARD RIVERs. 


Illinois 


Belleville — Since the NRA the 
garment, shoe and restaurant indus- 
tries have been organized and these 
industries together with the lumber, 
retail trade, etc., have signed union 
agreements shortening hours of work 
and raising the hourly rate of pay. 
While wage-earner incomes have been 
lowered in the laundry and dry clean- 
ing industries, prices for cleaning 
have doubled. We have two rep- 
resenting labor on the Compliance 
Board—one of whom is president of 
our retail clerks’ local union. Strikes 
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have been few and of short duration 
and were caused by employers trying 
to evade labor section of the NRA 
and direct interference with organiz- 
ing. School terms have not been re- 
duced, but salaries have and this was 
due to the agitation of the County 
Tax Payers’ League—A.. Towers. 

Chicago Heights—Since there is 
no business revival in this locality 
working conditions are about the 
same. Factories are only operating 
part time. Labor has two members 
on the local Compliance Board. The 
teachers in the schools are being paid 
with tax warrants which are the same 
as cash and script.—CHARLEs Hus. 

Greenville—Employees of the De 
Moulin Brothers, Pet Milk and 


Model Glove Companies have had 
wage increases under the NRA. We 


are not represented on the Compli- 
ance Board. We have no strikes. 
None of our schools are closed nor 
the term reduced. While the teachers 
have been paid, their salaries have 
been slightly cut.—C. E. Ritey. 
Danville — Through the NRA, 
painters and paperhangers have suc- 
ceeded in having wages increased and 
the following industries have had 
hours lowered—restaurants and ho- 
tels. Our Compliance Board is hold- 
ing things back a great deal. Labor 
is not represented thereon and all our 
protests over this have been in vain. 
The NRA has helped in the unioniza- 
tion of bakers, sign painters, team- 
sters and smelter workers. We have 
no strikes so far. No schools are 
closed, no terms reduced, no teachers 
laid off and no salaries cut.—WIL- 
LIAM L. WATSON.’ 
Jacksonville—Wages of workers 


in the clothing and shoe factories and 
in restaurants have been raised since 
the NRA came into existence, and the 
former two factories have been or- 
ganized—men’s clothing entirely and 
the shoe factory partly. The writer 
is the Labor member of the local 
Compliance Board. Salaries of teach- 
ers were held up a few months due 
to the bank closing; teachers’ salaries 
have also been slightly reduced.— 
CHar_es E. Souza. 

Rockford—The effect of the NRA 
has been to increase wage rates in 
machine and tool, hosiery and textile 
manufacturing, restaurants and 
among clerical workers. Hours have 
been reduced in the above industries. 
The NRA has been helpful in union- 
ization work in the stove and pump 
manufacturing industries, plating and 
hardware, packing and the barber 
trade. Labor has a member on the 
local Compliance Board. There is in 
progress a strike in protest against 
employers’ refusal to comply with 
Section 7a of the NRA.—ADoLF 
GERMER. 


Iowa 


Cedar Rapids—The Wilson Pack- 
ing Company gave a 10 per cent wage 
raise and the Quaker Oats Company 
restored the 10 per cent bonus for- 
merly paid employees. Practically all 
industries are on the 40-hour week. 
NRA has been instrumental in help- 
ing unionize the Penwick and Ford 
plant, Quaker Oats, Wilson Packing 
Company, Standard Oil, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company and filling stations. 
Labor is represented on our Compli- 
ance Board. No strikes are in prog- 
ress. Bonds amounting to $590,000 
have been issued to add additions to 
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Barney Thompson ____ 


R G. M. went home at noon from 
e his work and found his wife in 
tears. Shortly thereafter, under the 
stress of an emotion which all who 
read will understand, he wrote @ 
letter to Colunmn Left: 


“when the.NRA went into effect 
in Rockford, I was fortunate enough 
to obtain a position, after almost 
two years unemployment and de- 

mdence upon relief from the 

m store. 

“Before asking for relief: we were 
given credit by the grocer, the milk 
man, the landlord, the gas and elec- 
tric people, to the extent they felt 
they could. 

“Here is the sad part of it now: 
When an unemployed man does ob- 
tain work at the minimum scale of 
the NRA code, life is again made 
hard by constant pressure from 
those who have extended him credit, 
to pay up. It was thus I fo 
my wife in tears, from the wo 
and harassment of those who de 
manded their pay. 

“We want to take care of o 
bills, but it is going to take 
And legal attachments and gar: 








feel as though it were better be 
frankly on the dole than be 
driven to despair by old b 

clamor for satisfaction the 

you get a modest job.” 


M.'s worry and the tea: 
wife. But the situation of 
chant is, likewise, 
fighting old bills, too. He fias cred- 
itors pushing him eyer 80 x 
he must get every penny to keep 
from bankruptcy. 


an earnest plea to every one who 
owes money to pay up as honestly 
and as quickly as he can, and for 
every merchant to be as under- 
— and as patient as he may 


* 8 @ 
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either have we 


a P anaced, mr. raomeson 


- - e but we have a 


Service 


We have a substantial sum of money in 
Rockford helping to pay bills and relieving 
the constant pressure from creditors. Our 
loans have brushed the tears from the eyes 
of employees’ wives and merchants’ wives. 
A loan with us reduces a mountain of debt 
worries into twenty little mole hills— 


twenty monthly payments. 


Why should not you and all the creditors 
and all the employers in Rockford refer 
R. G. M. and all the other debtors who 
return to work to us to have their debts 
refinanced. If the loan will not help to 
solve the problem—if the debts are too 
great—or the income too small—we will 
say so. It’s not a panacea—but it has 
helped thousands—and it’s our business— 
refinancing family debts. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
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One Man’s Creditor 
Is Another’s Debtor 


Editor Thompson, of the Rock- 
ford Register Republic, whose 
editorial we commented on in an 
advertisement published in his 
own paper, has. rendered a real 
service in bringing to attention the 
fact that during such times as these 
the tears of the wives of creditors 
mingle with the tears of the wives 
of debtors. 

When we think of the debtor, we 
picture him as the figure in the 
melodrama who is about to be dis- 
possessed of the old homestead by 
the hard-hearted holder of the 
mortgage! All debtors, including 
one’s self, seem abused and sadly 
mistreated. All creditors, except 
one’s self, are hard-hearted, tyran- 
nical, and uncompromising, in- 
capable of showing mercy by wait- 
ing until the debtor can pay con- 
veniently. 

But one man’s creditor is another 
man’s debtor. There are some 
debtors who could pay, but refuse 
to pay, and thereby become a 
burden upon the whole community, 
using the credit of the community 
without paying for it. Likewise, 
there are some creditors who can- 
not maintain their families on a 
fair subsistence level unless they 
collect the sums owing them. We 
cannot generalize about the mo- 
tives of these two classes. 

Most of the creditors whose ac- 
counts are paid by Household’s 
loans are not wealthy. They are 


small independent grocers, milk 
dealers, fuel dealers, landlords, 
who must buy their groceries with 
the monthly receipts from collec- 
tions; doctors whose expensive 
equipment and transportation de- 
vour nearly all the fees they col- 
lect. The dividends of large corpo- 
rate creditors are often the only 
source of support of small stock- 
holders. 

It is popular today to emphasize 
the social responsibility of the 
creditor to wait patiently and un- 
derstandingly for payment. Some 
one should shed a tear occasionally 
for the misunderstood creditor. 
Often his collection methods seem 
crude and unsympathetic. But the 
blame should be ascribed to the 
chaotic “ragged individualistic” 
methods used when the credit was 
granted. Let’s remember that now 
the creditor is also a “poor debtor.” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to the Division of Rescarch.) 
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four junior high schools and all work 
is to be done by organized labor.— 
THomas MCALLEN. 

Des Moines—Four hundred street 
car men volunteered to take a five 
cents reduction per hour in pay in 
March, 1933, with the understanding 
that it would be restored when traffic 
increased. The CWA and NRA has 
increased traffic at least 15 per cent 
and our wages. Approximately 1,200 
garment workers in four plants have 
enjoyed a reduction in their working 
hours. The Lake Shore Tire Com- 
pany, which formerly operated on 
twelve-hour shifts, now have four 
shifts of six hours. Garment and ho- 
siery employees have less income un- 
der the NRA because they work less 
hours and goods produced prior to 
code agreement have not been dis- 
Many crafts have been 


posed of. 
helped in their unionization by the 
NRA—some of which are cleaning 
and dyeing workers, laundry em- 
ployees, warehouse workers and truck 


drivers, auto mechanics, etc. While 
we have two representatives on the 
Compliance Board, yet in many in- 
stances we are unable to convince the 
other members of the absolute neces- 
sity of a closer check up on non-com- 
pliers and cheaters. One state official 
boasted of saving $18,000,000 to the 
taxpayers since the legislature met a 
year ago. This was accomplished by 
a wage reduction of 20 per cent af- 
fecting every employee of the state. 
A number of schools were closed and 
others were put on curtailed time, 
thousands of teachers were thrown 
out of work.—W. B. Hamami_. 
Marshalltown—Except for a few 
clerks the NRA has not helped in the 


raising of wages; on the contrary since 
the signing of the blanket code, wages 
in some cases have been reduced. As 
a result, however, bakers, clerks and 
laborers do have shorter hours. We 
have a member on the Compliance 
Board. We have no strikes. The 
school term has been shortened one 
month and teachers’ salaries have 
been cut.—Cnas. W. PICKERING. 

Sioux City—Restaurant workers, 
retail and grocery clerks, common la- 
borers, elevator operators, office em- 
ployees and others have benefited un- 
der the NRA by having wage raises 
and shorter hours. Unionization has 
been helped in the packing, laundry, 
garment and oil industries. We have 
two members on the local Compliance 
Board. Schools have not been closed 
or terms reduced. A few teachers 
have been laid off and salaries cut 10 
per cent.—L. E. GARNETT. 


Kansas 


Salina—Workers in the mills, bak- 
eries, theaters and oil fields have had 
increased wages and lower hours un- 
der the NRA. The NRA has helped 
in the unionization of oil and railroad 
workers. All other business and in- 
dustry have violated the codes so much 
that all the workers are discouraged 
and do not believe that organization 
will help them, due to our inability 
to be properly represented on the 
boards. We have one man on the 
board of six. No city schools have 
been closed, no terms reduced, salaries 
have been cut, but none remain un- 
paid as far as can be found.—CLar- 
ENCE E. ADAMs. 


Kentucky 


Ashland—A leather company in 
this locality has reduced hours but cut 
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Now LAVA SOAP helps Fritz Walsky get cleaned up 
fast - - - helps him guard against hand infections 





A LAVA SOAP MOVIE WITH REAL PEOPLE 


Actors: Frits Walsky, Engineer, C. M. St. P. & P.; 
Elmer Kvevli, Fireman, same road; Mrs. Walsky. 


EASY, FRITZ.LAVA GETS 
THE GRIME AND GREASE 
INNO TIME.WANT TO 


|] SAX, LAMA WORKS LIKE 
1] MAGIC WHY, THERES NOT. 
EVEN ASPOTLEFT f 
ION YOUR KRUCKLES. 
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wages and is reported as not living up 
to the code. Several companies re- 
ported as lowering wage-earner 
incomes. The NRA has not helped 
unionization. Company offering in- 
crease in wages to employees if they 
will join company union. There is no 
representative of Labor on the local 
Compliance Board and efforts to re- 
move anti-union members have met 
with no avail. Unless relief is given 
against long hours and lowered wages 
strikes threaten. School teachers’ sal- 
aries have been reduced but no teach- 
ers have been laid off.—CHARLES 
CLINGER. 


Maine 


Portland—The NRA has helped 
in the unionization of cooks and wait- 
resses, boot and shoe workers. La- 


bor is represented on the local Com- 


pliance Board. The failure to pay 
fair wages is the cause of much dis- 
satisfaction. None of our schools 
have been closed.—Epwarp H. 
SYLVESTER. 

Woodland—The St. Croix Paper 
Company has given a 10 per cent 
wage increase, and have lowered hours 
from 48 to 40 a week. The writer 
is the Labor member on the local 
Compliance Board. We have had no 
strikes. None of our schools have 
been closed and all teachers have re- 
ceived full pay up to date-—FRANK 
D. JOHNSON. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro—The boot and shoe 
workers have received a slight in- 
crease in wages, but hours have been 
curtailed and their total pay is less 
than they formerly made. Since the 
NRA most of the industries have cut 


their hours to forty a week and city 
work is on the thirty-hour week basis. 
Every worker has a curtailed income 
since the NRA came into effect. The 
NRA has helped in unionization with 
the shoe workers leading and slight 
gains in minor industries. Clerks and 
office employees are organizing. We 
have no local Compliance Board as 
yet but have written the director 
about same. Strikes have been caused 
by non-compliance of firms to live up 
to codes. Our schools are up to the 
standard and the staff operating the 
school system has been paid with no 
reductions, except those who volun- 
tarily donated toward welfare relief. 
—Joun T. Tucker. 

South Hadley Falls—Textiles are 
still having trouble in getting their 
wage adjustments made,—for exam- 
ple, a weaver that does not make the 
minimum wage this week will be given 
the minimum, but the amount will be 
deducted next week if they make over 
the minimum wage. Through NRA 
hours in textiles have been reduced, as 
well as for paper makers. Unions 
of textile workers and paper makers 
have been increased in membership 
through the NRA. Labor is repre- 
sented on the Compliance Board. 
Chief causes of strikes and dissatis- 
factions are the stretch-out system in 
textiles and the fact that employers 
do not want to meet with committees. 
Where vacancies occur in school 
teacher positions, they are not refilled. 
—MicHae J. McLain. 

Whitman—Hours of work have 
been reduced to forty from the for- 
mer forty-eight that prevailed and a 
satisfactory settlement has _ been 
reached in the shoe workers’ union 
contract. Since the NRA some are 
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making the minimum wage the maxi- 
mum, and as a result of the whole sit- 
uation has undone what it took 35 
years to buildup. We always had 100 
per cent organization in all trades 
until Sept. 7. As a result of the de- 
cision of the National Labor Board 
on the boot and shoe workers’ con- 
tract controversy that organization 
has lost approximately 25,000 mem- 
bers. The chief cause of strikes is 
outlaw organizations poisoning the 
minds of workers with the aid of man- 
ufacturers—GEORGE F. DOovuGLas. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis—Under the NRA the 


garment workers received a small in- 
crease in wages, as did the culinary 
workers. Street railway employees 
have been promised a raise. Union- 
ization has been helped under the 


NRA in the following crafts: cigar- 
makers, street car employees, uphol- 
sterers, flour mill workers, printers 
and pressmen in the commercial 
branch. Starvation wages and non- 
recognition of the union are our chief 


causes of strikes. Schools have not 
been closed but the school year has 
been shortened and teachers laid off. 
Those remaining have had their sal- 
aries paid.—Gus T. WINBERG. 


Montana 


Helena—While hours have been 
shortened under the NRA for em- 
ployees of the Eastern Clay Mfg. 
Company and retail clerks, yet none 
of the industries have increased 
wages. We have two members on the 
Compliance Board. We have no 
strikes—there is nothing to do except 
for relief work. There are about 72 
men on municipal park work, 20 at 


the courthouse and about 100 at the 
State Capitol. Schools have not 
been closed, the term has not been 
shortened, teachers have been paid 
and the teaching force has not been 
reduced.—JAMES ANDERSON. 


New Jersey 


Plainfield—Wages of employees 
in hotels, restaurants, laundries, re- 
tail stores, hosiery mills, stone quar- 
ries, hat and dress factories have been 
raised since the NRA, and hours 
have been shortened. Machinists in 
the printing press shops have just 
signed an agreement whereby they 
get an increased wage. Unionization 
in the clothing industries and the silk 
mills has been helped by the NRA. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board. Schools have not 
been closed nor the term reduced, but 
salaries in all branches have been cut 
15 per cent—Epwarp V. Woop. 


North Carolina 


Charlotte—Wage rates have been 
raised in a few textile manufacturing 
plants, due to the NRA, and all in- 
dustries throughout this section have 
lowered hours. Wage earner incomes 
have not been lowered through the 
NRA, and unionization work has 
been helped. Labor is represented on 
the local Compliance Board. No 
strikes are in progress at the time of 
writing. There have been 56 school 
teachers laid off in Charlotte and all 
teachers’ salaries have been reduced. 
—G. J. KENDALL. 


North Dakota 


Bismarck—The NRA has raised 
wages among the common laborers, 
clerks, waitresses, and delivery men. 
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Hours have been lowered, however, 
among the painters, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, motion picture op- 
erators, sign writers, and teachers. 
The NRA has aided unionization 
among the state employees, civil en- 
gineers, carpenters, painters, and 
teachers. Labor has two representa- 
tives on the local Compliance Board. 
There has been one strike lately 
among common laborers working on 
the new capitol. They were receiv- 
ing 35 cents per hour, struck for 50 
cents and finally arbitrated for 40 
cents. Teachers in the public schools 
are being paid one-half in cash and 
the balance in warrants. Trouble is 
brewing among the workers on a pub- 
lic works project due to a wage dis- 
pute. The men contend they are 
skilled workers and entitled to the 
scale for that work. The chairman 
of the State Public Works Board 
claims it is within his jurisdiction to 
set varying wage scales throughout 
the state. The men are refusing to 
sign pay checks for 80 cents per hour 
contending they are entitled to the 
$1.20 scale paid at Grand Forks. 
Pending a settlement the writer has 
been sharing his pay with his fellow 
workers.—R. A. MIDDAUGH. 


Ohio 


Hamilton—Reports are to the ef- 
fect that almost all concerns have 
raised the wage level somewhat, but 
just how much, the writer does not 
know. In some cases I do know it has 
been a very small increase. The sec- 
retary of the Compliance Board ad- 
vises that industry in general has 
lowered hours of work, but most of 
our large concerns here are closed 
and have been for the past two years. 
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NRA has helped unionization in the 
iron and steel plants, merchandising 
and building. C. L. Hosea, president 
of our central body, represents Labor 
on the local Compliance Board. For- 
tunately we have not had any strikes. 
Our public schools have not been 
closed, no teachers have been laid off 
and salaries have been promptly paid. 
—STANLEY Occ. 

Toledo—Under the NRA, while 
many of the industries have raised 
wages to the low paid employees, they 
have decreased wages per week to the 
higher skilled employees, owing to the 
weakness of organization. The glass 
industry has established four six-hour 
shifts instead of three eight-hour. In 
the cases of the metal trades, clock 
industries, auto and auto accessory 
plants, the weekly pay has been re- 
duced, and this also applies to near- 
ly all industries as to the weekly in- 
come. When hours were reduced, 
wages were also reduced in many in- 
stances. The NRA has helped in the 
unionization of teamsters, milk 
wagon, bread and taxi drivers, mold- 
ers, machinists, metal polishers and 
pattern makers. We have no repre- 
sentation on the local Compliance 
Board. Low wages, discriminations, 
interference of organization by em- 
ployers, refusal to negotiate wage 
agreements and intolerable working 
conditions are the principal causes of 
strike. No schools have been closed 
but the attendance has increased 47 
per cent over last year and the per- 
sonnel decreased 20 per cent. In ad- 
dition to the reductions of teachers, 
the salaries have been reduced to 50 
per cent of the amount paid last. 
Teachers are about 85 per cent or- 


ganized.—Otto W. BRACH. 
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Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—Wages of street 
car employees, retail clerks, automo- 
bile workers and employees on public 
projects have benefited under the 
NRA, but we have an active “open 
shop” organization which has been 
telling employers that Section 7A is 
unconstitutional and they will protect 
them against prosecutions, and while 
workers in both automobile and 
cleaning and dyeing industries are 
eager to organize due to the above, 
they are being intimidated by their 
employers. Practically all industries 
have reduced working hours. Street 
car men are organized 100 per cent; 
oil workers are organizing with about 
250signedup. The upholsterers have 
recently formed a union. Our schools 
have been kept on a nine months’ 
basis, no teachers laid off, salaries re- 
duced but none unpaid.—Vicror S. 
Purpy. 


Pennsylvania 


Altoona—The NRA has not raised 
wage rates here and one firm still 
seems to be waiting upon what the 


other one will do. Labor is rarely 
represented on the Compliance Board. 
Low wages and long hours are the 
cause of our strikes. None of the 
schools are closed nor the term re- 
duced and no teachers laid off as far 
as the writer knows.—J. H. IMLeEr. 

Altoona—The NRA has not been 
successful in raising wages here, but 
has been instrumental in lowering 
hours in textiles, state highway work, 
retail stores, and in practically all 
other industries. It has helped un- 
ionization of textile workers, barbers, 
brick and clay workers, common and 
building laborers. Labor is repre- 
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sented on our local Compliance Board. 
Chief causes of strikes are chiseling 
and violations of codes. Teachers 
took a voluntary reduction in wages 
of 15 per cent.—JOHN F. WELLER. 

Erie—The NRA has been instru- 
mental in having wages raised of 
workers in the steel and toy industries, 
and hours lowered in these industries. 
We have representation of the local 
Compliance Board. The chief 
causes of strikes in this locality is non- 
compliance with NRA and men being 
discharged for union activities. While 
our schools have not been closed, nor 
the terms reduced, teachers have been 
laid off and salaries have been un- 
paid.—L. D. JENNINGs. 

Glassport—The NRA was instru- 
mental in having wages of unskilled 
workers in the glass houses and steel 
foundry raised, and hours of work 
lowered. Truck drivers, junk men and 
unskilled workers in glass were 
helped in organization by the NRA. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board. Schools have not 
been closed; terms have not been re- 
duced and no teachers have been laid 
off, but in some cases salaries have 
not been paid.—WIL.1AM H. Vott- 
MER. 

Lancaster—Workers in cotton 
textile mills and small factories were 
working for 10 and 15 cents per hour 
before the NRA, 55 to 70 hours per 
week. Industries, except building 
trades, have lowered hours since the 
NRA. However, through the NRA 
wage earner incomes in silk mills, lock 
works, candy factories, toy factories 
and many others have been lowered. 
The NRA has not helped unioniza- 
tion. On the contrary union advo- 
cates are being discriminated against. 
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Though there is a representative of 
Labor on the local Compliance Board, 
there have been but three meetings 
in two months—JOHN M. TREIER. 


South Carolina 


Bamberg—The Santee Cotton 
Textile Mill is living up to the textile 
code but wages of skilled workers are 
somewhat low. I organized a union 
there about three weeks ago and now 
have a 98 per cent union. The man- 
agement is very willing to cooperate 
with the union. This mill is now oper- 
ating on the 40-hour week with two 
shifts—formerly they had two §5- 
hour week shifts. Labor is not rep- 
resented on the Compliance Board. 
Chief causes of strikes are evictions, 
discriminations and violations of the 
textile code. While our public schools 
have not been closed, teachers have 
only been partly paid—L. JAMEs 
JOHNSON. 

Spartanburg—The NRA has low- 
ered hours of textile workers and of 
retail clerks, and has helped in the 
unionization of the former. Labor is 
not represented on the local Compli- 
ance Board. Teachers receive the 
same pay and schools have not been 
closed.—E. P. BEEry. 


South Dakota 
Watertown—Under the NRA the 


poultrymen have been raised 12 cents 
an hour, meat packers 10 cents, and 
in two retail stores the men are get- 
ting from 10 to 1§ cents an hour 
more. Nearly all industries have re- 
duced hours to some extent, but we 
are having difficulty in securing full 
compliance in the hours, reduction and 
overtime rate for excess hours. In 
the chain stores employees under the 
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NRA have lower wage earner incomes 
prevail. The writer is secretary of 
the local NRA board. Insufficient 
education along the lines of media- 
tion and the obstinate attitude of in- 
dustrial managers through lack of en- 
lightenment from our viewpoint, 
causes strikes. Schools have not been 
closed, terms not reduced and no 
teachers have been laid off or salaries 
unpaid.—A. T. GILBERTSON. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga—The NRA has been 
instrumental in raising the wages of 
paper makers, textile workers, retail 
clerks and practically all other con- 
cerns except for flagrant chiseling. 
Hours have been lowered in textiles, 
paper and cement works and in re- 
tail stores. The NRA has helped the 
unionization of papermakers, machin- 
ists, textile workers, bakers and 
enamel workers. Labor is represented 
on the local Compliance Board. Some 
teachers have been laid off. Nine 
months has been promised for school 
term. The teachers’ union is getting 
stronger.—I. R. CUTHBERT. 

Jackson—The following industries 
under the NRA have raised wages and 
lowered hours—retail stores, thea- 
ters, cafes, grocery stores, wood 
working plants, soda fountains, drug 
stores, meat markets and in the tex- 
tile mills. In some instances there 
have been complaints in regard to the 
lowering of wages in order to put 
more men back to work under the 
blanket code. The NRA has helped 
in the unionization of textile, coop- 
erage and cafe workers. Labor is 
represented on the Compliance Board. 
There has only been one strike here 
during the past year due to a wage 
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dispute and that was satisfactorily 
settled. No schools have been closed; 
county school teachers are being paid 
off with warrants—Guy MERRITT. 

Johnson City—The Miller Bros. 
Lumber Company, Sells Mfg. Com- 
pany, all hardwood floorings and 
manufacturing concerns are closed at 
present. The Tennessee Eastern 
Electric Company claims that the 
NRA caused them to reduce wages. 
So far the NRA has not helped union- 
ization in this community. Labor is 
represented on the local Compliance 
Board. Long hours and low wages 
are chief causes of strikes. Salaries 
of teachers are paid in city scrip and 
they are forced to take discounts in 
order to get same cashed.—D. C. 
Lona. 


Texas 


Corpus Christi—Some three or 
four months ago barbers raised their 
price of hair cuts from 25 to 50 cents 
but now have agreed on 35 cents. De- 
partment stores are supposed to be 
paying higher wages under the NRA. 
We have no industries to speak of, 
but several of the stores, barber shops, 
creameries, lumber yards, laundries, 
etc., are working shorter hours. 
Wages of oil field workers, I am toid, 
are less by reason of the shorter hours 
with no increase in pay. We are not 
represented on the Compliance Board 
and there is no likelihood that we will 
be unless the NRA can bring pres- 
sure to bear. Cuts in wages have been 
the chief cause of our strikes. Schools 
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have not been closed and are running 
the full term. No teachers have been 
dismissed, but they had two salary 
cuts last term. We need more school 
buildings ——W. F. CoTTINGHAM. 
Fort Worth—While the packing 
house employees got a 10 per cent 
raise, yet they got no more money, as 
the hours of work were cut. Barbers 
got a 15 per cent raise but the shops 
are not living up to the code. Laun- 
dry workers got 20 per cent increase 
on piece work but no more money. 
Hours under the NRA have been low- 
ered for employees in flour mills, cot- 
ton oil mills, dry goods stores, foun- 
dries, etc. Under the NRA wage 


earner incomes of flour and cotton oil 
workers, truck drivers, employees of 
planing mills have been lowered. The 
“Eagle” has helped in the unioniza- 
tion of upholsterers, brewery work- 


ers, street car and bus men, boot and 
shoe workers and foundry employees. 
We have a Labor member on the 
Compliance Board. Schools are open 
on a nine months’ term, salaries paid 
and no teachers laid off.—A. L. 
BAILEY. 


Washington 
Bellingham—The NRA has been 


instrumental in raising wages in retail 
trades and food stores, lumber and 
dairy products—in lumber the hours 
have been reduced from forty to thir- 
ty per week. It has not helped in un- 
ionization. We have a labor repre- 
sentative on the local Compliance 
Board. Lowering of wages and non- 
recognition of the union cause strikes. 
The lumber industry is doing every- 
thing possible to prevent unionization 
of its employees, and threatening loss 
of jobs if their employees leave the 
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company union and join a real union. 
—C. E. Roaney. 

Raymond—Among the red shingle 
workers the NRA has raised common 
labor a small amount but other classes 
of workers, such as piece workers, 
were forced to strike to increase their 
wages. The work week in the red 
shingle industry was reduced from 48 
to 40 hours. All men working in this 
industry have less income due to the 
shorter work week and the time lost 
curtailing production. Article 7 of 
the NRA has helped unionization in 
the red shingle industry. Though 
Labor is represented on the Com- 
pliance Boards of several districts, 
the boards have no authority to act. 
Strikes have been called in protest 
against reduction of wages and not 
sharing market raises in price with 
the workers. Few schools have been 
closed though some teachers have 
been laid off for lack of funds. Many 
teachers are seriously concerned be- 
cause the warrants in some districts 
are of little value.— BERNARD 
BRIGHT. 


Wisconsin 


Eau Claire—The NRA has not 
raised wages here. Hours, however, 
have been lowered for aluminum, rub- 
ber, paper mill, motor, packing house, 
furniture and other workers, and all 
of these have lower wage earner in- 
comes as aresult. Aluminum and rub- 
ber workers have organized. We have 
one member on the local Compliance 
Board. No strikes here. School 
teachers’ salaries have been cut 10 
per cent. We have no closed schools 
and the term has not been shortened. 
—CHARLES BuRDICK. 





